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Greenhouse for February. | 


E have now abundance of flowers, both 

for cutting and for keeping the green- 
house gay, and also for a few pot plants to 
decorate the rooms. But with the dry heat of | 
rooms, combined with the dust collecting on 
the foliage and flowers, it is not desirable to 
remove choice plants from the more natural 
heat of the greenhouse to the unavoidable dry- | 
ness of the living rooms; and it will be found | 
in practice that many plants will, with careful | 
. attention, grow and flower fairly well if kept 
altogether in a room, which, if removed from a 
greenhouse, even when in full flower, will at 
once begin to fade, and no amount of care and | 
attention will recover its beauty. Among the | 
most satisfactory room plants for flowering at 
this season are Cyclamens, Double Chinese 
Primrose, Begonias and Epiphyllums. Nice 
little grafted plants of the Jast are charming, 
and so are baskets filled with these plants. | 
But it must be remembered that some of these _ 
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flower naturally quite early, commencing in a 
warm greenhouse in October, while other va- 
rieties do not flower until this season; but 
some of the early bloomers will often give a 
few more flowers during the spring. Buibs 
are also very useful for rooms; a few nice 
pots of tulips are excellent for this purpose. 
The same may be said of hyacinths. Narcis- 
sus are too sweet-scented to agree with many 


| people; but a plant of this in flower, placed 
| near the kitchen, will neutralize many of the 


unavoidable scents connected with the culi- 
nary department. 

Camellias will now be in full beauty, and 
if the plants are planted in the open border 
of the greenhouse, the flowers will be much 
larger and last longer than when grown in 
pots. Attention will be required that the 
plants do not become very dry, This will 
reduce the time of flowering, and the young 
growth will start weak, to the injury of next 
year’s flowering, Prevent water dripping on 
the flowers; it spats them, and prematurely 
spoils their beauty, 

Azaleas.—Those plants which have re- 
ceived a little extra heat for a few years in 
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succession, will flower naturally earlier than 


plants which have not been forced; in fact, 
after this time will usually flower without any 
extra heat, but should have a nice, brisk, 


growth. Such plants are best not overpotted, 
but during the growing season assisted with 
some clear, weak manure water. Keep the 
plants, required for late flowering as cool as 
possible. There are many splendid new va- 
rieties of these showy plants, which have been 
raised in Europe recently. We will give a 
descriptive list of the best in a future article. 


Chinese Primrose and Cyclamens | 


will now be in full beauty, and will require 
careful watering, more especially if exposed to 
the drying influences of a living room. 
this case they usually require much more 
water than if growing in the greenhouse. 


Cinerarias will now be in flower, and 
part of the house, or the plants will soon be 


Cineraria is a very poor room plant. 


Forcing Plants.—Keep up a succession 
of Spirzea, Deutzia bulbs, Lily of the Valley, 
and any other plants which have been pre- 
pared for that purpose, to succeed those al- 


ready in flower. A few bulbs of Gladiolus, 
potted and grown on in the greenhouse, come 
in very useful in the spring, when flowers are 
becoming scarce indoors, and before the out- 
side things are in flower. The fine spikes of 
these plants make a grand show, standing 
among other plants, and the flowers last longer 
than when the hot weather sets in and the 
plant is naturally in flower in the open ground. 


Yuccas and Agaves will require to be | 


watered more frequently than during the last 
three or four months; but these plants at all 
times suffer more from too much wet than 
from being dry. The same may be said about 
Sempervivums and Echeverias. Look to the 
stock of these two last. Now is a good time 
to increase it, if short, these being among the 
best plants grown for carpet bedding, and also 
for temporary edgings to beds and borders. 
Paims will require careful watering. At 
this season, growth is not very active, but 


| consumed. 


| descend, and also spread for a great distance 
moist heat after blooming, to induce an early 
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many of the species make such a quantity of 
roots that they look as if all the soil had been 
In their state of nature the roots 


in search of moisture, and also to withstand 
the tornadoes of the tropics; but under culti- 
vation, with the roots confined to the limited 
space of a pot or tub, if watering is neglected, 
the plants will soon suffer very much. Now is 
a good time to repot any palms which may re- 
quire a shift. Most of these plants require a 
good loam to grow them well; but when 
small, the addition of some peat and sand is 
of advantage. But in all cases see that the 


| pots or tubs are well drained, to give a free 


passage for the large quantity of water re- 
In | 


quired. We often use pots made extra deep, 
as compared with their width, for in growing, 


| many species lift themselves above the level 
| of the ordinary make of flower pots. 
must have abundance of water and a moist | 


Txoras and other hard-wooded stove plants 


will require potting at this season, in some 


covered with insects. For this reason the |eases perhaps carefully, Remove any sour 


| soil without disturbing the young roots, and 


pot in the same size pot as before, and in 


‘others give larger pots. In all cases for 


Ixoras use good rough peat with plenty of 


'sharp sand, See that the plants are free from 


dirt and insects. These plants are much bene- 


fited by a gentle bottom heat and a good, 


strong top heat, with plenty of moisture while 
growing, 

Marantas.—Divide and repot a few of 
these, but the principal stock of them can re- 
main until later in the season. These plants 
require a good, strong heat to start them, and 
shade from sun. 

Caladiums.—A portion of the stock should 
be shaken out of the old soil, and potted in 
pots just large enough to contain the bulbs. 
They will be less likely to get too wet before 


| starting to grow. The plants should be placed 


in a good, brisk heat, and receive but little 
water until they commence to grow; and be- 
fore they have made much foliage, the plants 
will require a shift into a larger pot. If de- 
sirable, place them into the full size it is in- 
tended to grow them in. Those intended for 
autumn decoration need not be disturbed for 
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several weeks ; but notice that they do not get 
entirely dried out by standing close to flues or 
pipes, for this is a frequent cause of decay. 
Gloxinias and Achimenes.—A_ batch 
of these must be started to grow. The glox- 


ineas are best beginning to grow before repot- | 
ting into smaller pots, but the achimenes may | 


be shaken out, and the scaly bulbs laid thick 


in shallow pans to start them to grow in a | 


warm house, giving but little water to either 
until they commence to grow. 
Poinsettias will now have finished flower- 


ing, and the wood will be getting well ripened. | 


The plants can be stored for the next two 
months in a hot, dry part of the shed; this 
will make room in the greenhouse for other 
plants. We find the new variety sent out by 
Veitch, of London, and called Pulcherimum 
major, is an acquisition. It flowers a fortnight 
before the old species, is a different color in 
the bracts, it being a decided shade of rose 
over the scarlet ; and although it does not ap- 
pear to form any of those extra large bracts 


usually seen in well-grown specimens of the | 


old sort, yet the bracts are more in number, 
and more equal in size, so that it is likely to 
last in beauty for a long time. 

Euphorbia jacquiniceflora can be kept 
dry, like the Poinsettia ; but being of a more 
slender growth, will not stand such a long 
drying. 

Eucharis.—If these plants are out of 
flower, now is a good time to surface large 


plants which do not require potting, or to give | 
any requiring it a shift, in either case using | 


good, rough, open soil, with plenty of drain- 
age ; for although it is nearly an aquatic in its 
love of water, no plant suffers more from a 
sour, undrained soil. This is one of the 


grandest plants for Christmas decoration, | 


Our plants had hundreds of flowers open at 


that time, and will continue in full beauty | 


during the month of January, by which time 
there will be another crop of flowers coming 
up. In fact, we may say that the plants are 
in flower all the year, 

Ferns.—Now is a good time to divide and 
repot many of these plants; but it is not wise 
to pull any of these plants to pieces when ep- 


| tirely at rest, for they often die without start- 
| ing.. But many, such as adiantums, will. be 
| starting young leaves, and will not suffer as 

much as when disturbed later in the season, 
| with growth more advanced. See that scale 
does not become established on\the young 
growth. It is often better to cast away some 
of the old fronds, if dirty, rather than be at 
the trouble of cleaning; for with every.care it 
is difficult to clean these plants without dam- 
age to the fronds. The as yet rather rare 
Adiantum Peruvianum is a valuable addition 
to this beautiful class of plants; and Davallia 
Moreana is another grand addition to those 
requiring large exhibition plants, besides 
being a splendid plant for a general collection. 
Davallia Tyermanni is also a valuable plant, 
and being a small grower, will be valuable to 
amateurs with small houses. 

Orchids will be very gay this month. 
Many of the species which made the house 
gay at Christmas will still be in flower, such 
as Leelia anceps and superbius, Cattelya trianz 
in many varieties. Among its other desirable 
| qualities, this species is very sweet-scented. 
| If kept cool, there will still be flowers on Cy- 
| pripedium and insigne, and venutrum will 
| be also in flower; also Roezli. But if any 
| one has a few strong plants of this species, it 
| will be in flower all the year. We had one 
| strong plant of this which flowered without in- 
| termission for twelve months. This species is, 
| however, scarce, and rather high-priced. Den- 
drobium nobile will be commencing to flower, 
This is not only one of the most beautiful or- 
chids grown, but it is alsa one of the easiest 
to manage, although it would be rather diffi- 
cult to give up some of the other fine things, 
_we consider, If there was only one to be 
grown, we should select this one. Many 
people grow this species in a basket, but we 
consider it looks more natural growing in a 
pot or pan, for it is naturally of upright 
growth ; but the Macrophyllum and Pierardii 
varieties, as well as many others which have 
pendulous growth, look far better in baskets. 
A correspondent has some difficulty with his 
Leelia anceps, the flower stem dwindling away 
when half developed. Without seeing the 
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plant, we can only suppose the roots have 
perished from some cause. All the Leelias 
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Propagating and potting must be pro- 
ceeded with as time and room can be found. 


suffer very quickly from too much water, or | Such things as perpetual carnations and 
sour soil or moss in contact with the roots, | chrysanthemums root freely now, and when 
for which reason they are best grown on | established, can be kept just free from frost, 
blocks, with a small portion of nice, sweet | and planted out when risk of sharp frost is 
spagnum moss, or in baskets with scarcely | past. Lobelias and Alternantheras are best 
anything but drainage. In fact, some of the | rooted early, as the plants are very small 
best plants we have seen of Lelia anceps, | when required for bedding out. Roses root 
were growing on rough lumps of wood, with- | readily at this season, but the plants can be 
out even a bit of moss. We may mention | purchased so cheap that it is scarcely worth 
that insects are specially fond of Leelia roots ; ‘the time and room required at this season. 
and if there is a cockroach or snail in the | The propagation of verbenas from cuttings 
house, it is sure to find and destroy the deli- | may be deferred until March. The plants get 


eate young roots. 

Phalenopsis in variety will now be in 
full beauty, especially Schillerania. This is 
essentially a winter bloomer, and one of the 
most lovely flowers grown, lasting in beauty a 
very long time. The beautiful marbled foli- 
age is also handsome at all times. These 
plants are best grown on blocks, or in baskets 
filled with drainage and surfaced with some 
live moss. It is necessary to grow these 
plants at all times in a hot, moist atmosphere, 
they being without exception natives of the 
East India islands. 

Celogyne cristata will now be in flower. 
This is a splendid plant for the amateur to 
grow, for it does best in a cool house, but re- 
quires abundance of water at all times. 


it to flower well in this country. Having 
heard or read that orchids generally require a | 


This | 
is the principal reason many people do not get | 


| established very quickly, and take to the 
| ground at once when planted out. It is not 
| worth keeping the old stock plants. When the 
cuttings are taken off, they can be thrown 
away to make room. If seedlings are re- 
quired, the seed should be sown at once. But 
the chances of getting any novelties or im- 
| provements, even from the best selected seed, 
are very slight; and seedlings are not satis- 
factory to form a bed, for it is not possible to 
arrange the colors, and the plants vary much 
in strength of growth, so that it is more than 
| likely the weakest will be in the centre. Bou- 
vardias can be propagated by cutting up the 
roots. This is an advantage, for the plants 
are subject to insects if grown near infested 
plants, so that it gives a chance for a clean 
start. The jasminoides varieties must be in- 
creased by cuttings ; the roots of these seldom 
make plants. Prepare a nice batch of Abu- 





season of rest, and to be kept dry, they apply | tilon Boule de Niege to plant out for summer 
the system to all, with success in some cases, | flowering, and also for lifting in the fall to pot. 
but failure in this; for if the soil only gets |For flowering all through the winter, a few 
moderately dry, the bulbs shrivel, and if this | plants of Lantana, or as it is sometimes 
occurs, it is almost impossible to get them | called, Pattersonii, is also useful for that pur- 
plump again. We used to grow them with | pose. It isa fine contrast to the white variety. 
great success on blocks when in England, but | 

found the climate too dry here, and had to 
use pots and pans, of course taking care to use 
thorough drainage, for stagnant moisture is as 
bad as drought. Clean and surface or repot, 
as required, the general collection of orchids 
at this season, before the young roots make 
much progress ; for these are very brittle, and 
easily injured, 


Pot Culture of the Fig. 
BY JOHN FISK ALLEN. 
AKE cuttings from well ripened, short- 
jointed wood. Old wood, or that of last 
year’s growth, equally good. They will root 
readily in sandy soil or in leaf mould. When 
| rooted, pot off in good compost of decayed 
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sods and leaf mould, with some sand or street 
sweepings from graveled roads. 

The fig requires a rich soil, and must have 
it, or you will not have fine fruit. If the 
above compost cannot be had, as the best sub- 


stitute take common soil from the field or gar- | 


den, one part; old cow or stable manure, one 


mix these, and add a little wood ashes. Sheep 


manure, if to be had, is always preferable to 


any other, but by most cultivators it cannot 
be obtained. 


branches. 
the first year, larger the second, and so on, 
until twelve-inch pots are required. This size 
is all that will be wanted in the future. After 


from want of soil, take the plant out and cut 
back the roots; shake out all the soil, and re- 
pot in new compost. Bearing plants, when in 
fruit, should be watered often, and with liquid 
manure once a week. This should be made 
from old manure, one peck to thirty gallons of 
water, to steep one or two days before using. 


but not over one pound to thirty gallons of 
water ; if stronger, it will endanger the life of 
the plant. When the plant is four years old 


and onwards, it must be pruned back every | 
few weeks during the spring and early sum- 


mer. When the new growth has reached five 
or six inches, or six or seven leaves, cut back 
to three or four leaves. This will cause the 
fruit to push from the new wood at each leaf. 
New wood shoots will also push. When these 
develop three leaves, cut them back to two 
leaves, and continue this cutting as often as the 
shoots push to this length. By autumn, the 
growth of new wood will cease. By this pro- 
cess I have for many years ripened full crops. 
This last season of 1874, trees of the black 
Azores and white Marseilles of different ages 
have matured thirty, forty and fifty figs each. 
They should rest in winter, starting them 
early in the spring, if in the greenhouse. If 
grown in the open air north of New York 


ing the roots when in pots will kill them. 





| the elegant Ficus stipulata. 
| kindly to its position, and grew very rapidly, 
|making much stronger shoots than it ever 
does wher cramped in pots; indeed, so robust 
|were its growths that I almost despaired or 


| the fresh green ficus behind. 





The fig bears its fruit both on the old and 
new wood, and usually yields three or more 
crops. The first, pushing from last year’s 
wood, often fails; the second crop, on the new 
wood, is usually the best. After the fruit has 
attained a certain size, it remains stationary 


|some weeks; it is then maturing its seeds. 
part; decayed leaves, one part; thoroughly 


After these weeks have passed, one drop of 
sweet or olive oil, put in the apex with a 
straw, will cause the figs to swell off and 


| ripen, and improve the quality. 
When rooted and potted off, 
eut back the young growth to cause lateral | 
Three-inch pots will answer for | 


Salem, Mass. 
EE Eee 
Euphorbia jacquinieflora. — During 
the past winter, few plants in our store have 
attracted so much attention as this. Three 


_ years ago I planted out a small pot specimen, 
a few years’ fruiting, if the tree should flag | 


and trained it along the back wall, along with 
The plant took 


their ever flowering. It did bloom, however, 


| the tips of its shoots being glowing masses of 
Peruvian guano may be used as a substitute, | 


bright scarlet, its color being intensified by 
I prune them 
back close every spring, and this year the 
whole back wall has been one mass of scarlet 
and green. Some of the strongest shoots had 
flowers at their tips for fifteen inches, forming 


|the most charmingly natural of all floral 


wreaths, and these come in very handy for the 
drawing room vases; and the smallest were 
occasionally used by the ladies, as a relief 
from camellias and eucharies for their hair. 
The brightest arrangement I ever saw ina 
drawing room vase, consisted of two spikes of 
this plant, a spike of eucharies, bearing five 
open flowers and two pearly buds, this trio 
being further set off by just three fresh, well 
developed fronds of Pteris tremula. Nothing 
could be simpler or more striking than this, 
the whole being contained in an elegant trum- 
pet-shaped vase.—Cor. The Garden. 
Salvias.—When large conservatories and 


| plant houses are required to be kept gay dur- 
city, they should be housed in winter, as freez- | 


ing the dull, dark months of the year, scarcely 
any subjects are more effective for mixing 
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with the permanent inmates of that structure 
than these brilliant and free-flowering plants. 
There is a great variety of sorts, but as so 
many of them are merely different shades of 


scarlet, I have selected a few kinds that will | 


form a succession of bloom. I think I may 
with certainty select S. splendens as the best 
of all, as regards freedom of bloom and inten- 
sity of color. 


is its best season, although it may easily be 
had in bloom earlier, and prolonged later if 
wanted. I also find S. Heerii a very distinct 
and good sort to succeed splendens, as its 


crimson flowers with white throats are very 


pretty. S. gesnerafolia comes in well in 
spring, and several other varieties, but of 
course the winter bloomers are the most ser- 
viceable.— The Garden. 

Libonia floribunda.— The following 
mode of culture was communicated by M. 
Bisson to the Revue Horticole, and is stated 
by him to be perfectly successful in preventing 
the plants from losing the leaves : 

“T strike my cuttings in spring. When 
they are well rooted, I plant them out at dis- 
tances of seven or eight inches in a well 
drained bed, composed of half saved and half 
spent hot-bed material, and keep them cov- 
ered with a frame until all danger from frost 
is over. I admit air by degrees, finally re- 
moving the frame altogether, and leaving the 
plants in the open air until the end of Sep- 
tember, when I transplant them again into a 
bed of the same material, and cover them with 
a frame, under which I leave them for a 
month or six weeks, when I remove them to 
their permanent quarters in the plant house, 
and find that they turn out equally well, 
whether I place them in a warm house or a 
temperate one. Plants a year old, treated in 
the same way, succeed quite as well. I cut 
these back, and prune them in before plant- 
ing.” 

Temes Beets.— Beta cicla or Bra- 
siliensis, with their different-colored leaf stalks, 
are very beautiful for surrounding beds of 
subtropical plants, or for borders in front of 


In these respects it is unex- | 
celled by any plant with which I am ac- | 
quainted, and from September to Christmas | 
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shrubs. The finest collection of ornamental 
beets which I have seen was in the zoological 
garden, Regent's Park. It comprised scarlet, 
red, purple, yellow, cream and white, as well 
as several possessing other shades of color. 
These, besides making a fine show in summer, 
are invaluable in winter, if taken up from the 
ground, potted and placed in a warm green- 
house. The new leaves which they push up 
are satiny and ribbon-like, some of them hav- 
ing two or three shades of color in one leaf 
stalk. If those which I saw in the gardens 
in question had been potted and placed in- 
doors in a warm house, they would have had 
a charming effect.—Garden. 

Plants for Table Decoration.—Have 


| any ever thought what a delightfully graceful 


plant for this purpose is the Dielytra specta- 
bilis? There is a white-flowered variety 
also, and either of them, put in ornamental 
pots and placed in the centre or at either 
end of the table, would be remarkably effect- 
ive. 

Spirea japonica aureo variegata is also 
recommended by The Garden as one of the 
most decorative and graceful of table plants. 
‘‘Tts fine, glossy, ornamental foliage is traced 
throughout with bright, gold-colored veins, 
while its snowy white, erect, feathery flowers 
are produced in great abundance. It will 
thrive in almost any soil, but in dry seasons it 
should be abundantly supplied with water.” 

The Double-flowered Nestaria sent 
from Japan to Mr. James Hogg, of New York, 
is considered quite an acquisition, and plants 
are to be offered for sale as soon as the plant 
can be propagated. 

Dianthus ramosus is a pretty and dis- 
tinct species of pink, which forms a dense tuft 
eight inches high, with abundance of purplish- 
rose colored flowers. 

A Prolific Bloomer.—At Messrs. Veitchs’ 
establishment, London, there was seen, this 
fall, the rare and beautiful Oncidium Rogersii, 
with over one hundred flowers in perfection. 

Draceenas.—The best sorts adapted to 
table decorations are D. Cooperii, rubra, ter- 
minalis, gracilis. 
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The Alleasure Around. 


Ornamental Trees, Magnolias, 
Ete. 


Special Report to Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society, January 6, 1875. 
BY G. H. ELLWANGER, ESQ. 


HERE having been less novelties intro- 

duced than usual in the way of hardy 
ornamental trees and shrubs during the past 
year, it has occurred to us that an enumera- 
tion of the various hardy magnolias might 
prove acceptable in place of our usual report 
of newly introduced ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

Among the many materials offered to the 
landscape gardener for the adornment of the 
lawn, the park and pleasure ground, the mag- 
nolia, in its numerous species and varieties, 
claims his especial attention as one of the 
most desirable in the entire list of ornamental 
trees and shrubs. While there are many 
other arboreal productions, each possessing its 
own valuable characteristics, and which are 
indispensable in every well arranged place, 
there is no tree or shrub, in our opinion, 
whether deciduous or evergreen, that can com- 
pare with the magnolia in effectiveness, or 
take its place in all well laid out public or 
private grounds. Its superior stateliness of 
form and splendor of growth, the size and 
richness of its foliage, and its lavish yield of 
fragrant flowers, all tend to place it in the 
foremost rank among hardy ornamental trees 
and shrubs. 

Its proper place is on the lawn, where it 
shows to fine advantage in contrast with the 
green ; or it may be planted effectively on the 
border or lawns, with an evergreen in the 
background to heighten the contrast. Planted 
in groups, it yields to no rival, and its effect 
in the early spring is grand beyond deserip- 
tion, illuminating the landscape and loading 
the atmosphere with its rich perfume. 

The magnolias are all either indigenous to 
America or Asia, and occupy very similar 
parallels of latitude. The Chinese varieties 
possess the peculiarity of coming into bloom 
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before the appearance of the leaves. On their 
own roots they are all of slow growth, grow- ° 
ing at best into low, bushy trees, and, on that 
account, are admirably adapted to be planted 
with the larger varieties of shrubs, or to claim 
a place in small grounds where there is not 
room for anything larger. Where the space 
is abundant, however, to give room for a finely 
developed tree, they should be budded on the 
Magnolia acuminata, which adds materially 
to their vigor, hardiness, shapeliness and size. 
The French inarch them on the purpurea, a 
dwarf Chinese variety of less vigor than the 
others, but more easy of propagation. The 
acuminata, however, is far preferable with 
us. 

The magnolia, very erroneously, has long 
been considered by many a tender tree. This 
idea has obtained prevalence, doubtless, from 
its extreme shyness to being transplanted. 
No roots, to my knowledge, are so sensitive to 
the exposure of the wind, or sun, as are those 
of the magnolia; hence the poor success in 
transplanting them. 

It often occurs that after being moved they 
survive for a few months, maintaining a sickly 
existence, and having made no roots, perish 
in the winter, thereby, unfortunately, strength- 
ening the impression that they are not a hardy 
tree. 

To ensure success in their transplanting 
they should be moved in the spring—never in 
the fall, and the Chinese varieties at that 
period when they are coming into bloom, and, 
consequently, before the leaves have made 
their appearance. Creat care should be exer- 
cised in their removal, the fibrous roots being 
preserved as nearly as possible and carefully 
guarded from any exposure to wind or sun. 
For this purpose a cloudy or rainy day is pre- 
ferable. While almost any good soil is suffi- 
cient to ensure their growth, they sueceed best 
in a soil which is warm, rich and dry. 

The varieties embraced in the annexed list, 
with but one or two exceptions, are all of suf- 
ficient hardiness to endure the rigors of even 
a New England winter. On our own grounds 
we have a number of specimens over 30 years 
old, as hardy and thrifty as our native oaks. 
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In enumerating varieties, I shall call attention 
* only to those which have for years come under 
my observation on our own grounds. 

American Varieties.—The Magnolia 
acuminata, or Cucumber tree, as it is often 
called from the resemblance of the young 
cones to a cucumber, forms in its well devel- 
oped state one of our noblest and most finely 
proportioned trees, often growing in our forests 
to a height of 60 to 70 feet, and attaining a 
diameter of several feet. The leaves are 
large on young trees, and the flowers, which 
vary from five to six inches in diameter, are 
yellowish white, tinted with bluish purple. 
In autumn the cones open, displaying the 
coral-colored, polished seeds, and adding 
greatly to the charm of the tree. The Acu- 
minata, as previously mentioned, is invaluable 
as a stock upon which to work the Chinese and 
other slow growing varieties. 

The Magnolia acuminata variegata is a 
variety of the preceding, with the foliage and 
young wood striped with yellow. It is also of 
superior growth, and is very distinct and fine. 
It originated on our grounds about fifteen 
years since. ‘ 

The Magnolia tripetela, one of our best 
known varieties, is of medium size with im- 
mense leaves, growing in clusters, and large, 
white flowers five to seven inches in diameter. 
This variety is seldom seen with a sing!> stem. 
Its natural habit is to throw offsets from the 
base of the trunk, which, when allowed to 
grow, add to its attractiveness. Its period of 
flowering is June, and while not nearly as 


fragrant as the Chinese varieties, its immense | 


leaves at the end of the branches, and showy 
cones of seeds render it a highly ornamental 
tree. 

The Magnolia Thompsoniana is one of the 
most unique and attractive of its species. 
Any one who has passed a tree in bloom, or 
even possessed one of its wonderfully fragrant 
flowers becomes enamored of it at once, The 
Thompsoniana is a hybrid of the glauca and 
tripetala. It commences to flower about the 
middle of June, continuing more or less dur- 
ing the summer. It is the rarest as well as 
the most fragrant of all the magnolias. It is, 





however, difficult of propagation. It continues 
growing until the latter part of September. 
The young wood does not always ripen well 
on young plants, and should be protected with 
straw or mats during the winter and planted 
where they will be sheltered from the west 
and northwesterly winds. 

The Magnolia glauca, or swamp laurel, is 
of low growth, with extremely fragrant flow- 
ers and laurel-like leaves. As its name indi- 
cates, it is a favorite of moist soils, never suc- 
ceeding on limestone soil, unless budded on 
the Acuminata. Owing to its bushy growth 
and handsome, fragrant blossoms, it is extreme- 
ly valuable as an ornamental shrub. 

The Magnolia glauca longifolia is a va- 
riety of and similar to the foregoing, but dif- 
fering from it in being more vigorous, and in 
its finer foliage. 

The Magnolia macrophylla, were it not for 
its sensitiveness to the cold, would prove one 
of our most invaluable ornamental trees. It 
is a native of North Carolina, where it grows 
very luxuriantly, the flowers and foliage both 
growing to extreme size. The macrophylla 
is among the rarest of the native magnolias. 
It is not hardy as far north as New York in 
exposed situations. If planted, however, with 
judgment, in warm soil and a protected situa- 
tion, it often does well. At any rate it is 
worthy of a careful trial. We have had it 
flowering on our grounds for several years. 

Chinese Varieties and their hybrids.— 
Magnolia conspicua (Chandelier or Yulan).— 
In many respects this is the finest of the Chi- 
nese varieties. We have always held it in the 
greatest esteem, owing to its being the earliest 
flowering of all the magnolias; as also, from 
the matchless whiteness of its flowers. If 
placed in contrast with evergreens or the For- 
sythia viridissima, which begins blooming at 
nearly the same time, its effect is almost start- 
ling. It has aptly been christened “chan- 
delier,” for there is nothing to compare with 
it in lighting up the landscape of early spring. 
Its flowers are large, white and extremely nu- 
merous, often numbering thousands on a single 
tree. 

Magnolia Soulangeana.—This fine variety 
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is a hybrid of the conspicua and the pur- 
purea. While in general habit it closely re- 
sembles the former, it lacks its wonderful 
effectiveness, owing to the flower being tinged 
with purple. Coming in blossom, however, a 
few days later, the flowers are not as liable to 
injury from late spring frosts in the Northern 
States. Perhaps the Soulangeana has been 
more disseminated in this country than any 
other variety. 

Magnolia Norbertiana.—It is also a hybrid 
between the conspicua and the purpurea. | 
It differs from the varieties previously men- 
tioned, in its flowers being much darker, and, 
therefore, we regard it as superior to the Sou- 
langeana. This variety is still scarce. 

Magnolia Lenne.—The Lenne seems to be 
closely related to the Norbertiana, and is 
doubtless of similar parentage. In color it is | 
darker, and in size somewhat larger. It is a 
decided acquisition. 

Magnolia speciosa.—In habit of growth | 
this variety resembles the Soulangeana. The 
flowers are smaller and of a lighter color. 
They also come into bloom a few days later 
and continue some days longer than any of 
the other sorts. It is a remarkably profuse 
bloomer. For florists it is the best’ for cut 
flowers. 

Magnolia obovata (Chinese purple).—The 
obovata is a charming dwarf variety, hardly 
ever seen over five or six feet high. It has | 
showy purple flowers, and blooms in the latter | 
part of May or in early June. 

Magnolia rubra (Chinese red).—This is a 
variety of the preceding, of more slender and 
erect habit, with larger flowers of a deep pur- 
ple color. 


What Made the Difference. 
BY 8. E. MOUR. 
6 [* certainly is not the amount of money 
you have laid out, nor is it time alone 





that has effected the pleasing change—what 


is it?” “It is an educated taste that has 
done it, and this is what has educated me,” 
and my friend pointed to a row of plainly 
bound books upon a shelf by the window in 


| yard should be “ fixed up.” 





the cosy parlor where we sat looking out upon 
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as pretty a bit of lawn as one could wish to 
see. Six or seven years before I had looked 
out upon this same lawn, but with far less 
pleasure than now. My friend had built a 
snug house upon a lot which allowed him a 
plot in front perhaps seventy-five feet square 
and a strip of land beside the house. A touch 
of sentiment—an undefined feeling that the 
home would be more a home for it—a desire 
to do as the more intelligent of his acquaint- 
ances did—together with a very clear notion 
that it would make it worth more money, all 
this I say caused my friend to resolve that the 
As it was hardly 
worth while to employ a landscape gardener 
for so small a place, he proposed to do it him- 
self, and so rejecting the overtures of numer- 


ous importunate “tree missionaries,” he sent 


for John Nurseryman & Co.’s catalogue, and 


| to his attentive wife carefully read the thrill- 


ing descriptions and discriminating commen- 
dations that invariably make such original 
pamphlets of great value as guides for ignorant 
folk. But let him tell his own story : 

I did not know anything about how these 
things looked, how large or of what shape they 
would be when full grown, where to put this, 


| that or the other, and so I blindly selected a list 


of items, being guided chiefly by the remarks 
in the catalogue. Well, the things came and 
were good enough, I suppose, for the kinds. 
I took good care planting, and nearly all lived. 
The “beautiful” silver-leaved Abele threw 
up a small forest of suckers, the rose Acacia 
did ditto—peculiarities by the way, not proph- 
esied by the catalogue. (I had finally to 
trench the ground three feet deep and rake 


| the earth to get the roots out.) The propa- 
| gators omitted to cut the leaves of my birch, 


and in the place of honor stood the vilely 
common Swamp Birch. The three-dollar 
Variegated Weeping Mountain Ash sometimes 
had sickly yellow leaves upon its straggling 
branches, and sometimes only green ones. 
The “variegated” part was a humbug, and I 
did not know enough to make a head on the 
tree by cutting it in. The “splendid Flower- 
ing Thorn ”’ (out of place in our hot dry climate) 
turned into a rusty black bush about July, 
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and so remained, greatly to my disgust. The 
Japan Quince grew into a spreading tumbling 
bush with occasional flowers. I put out a 
wisteria and a bignonia because they were 
“ magnificent climbers ;”’ one by the porch 
and the other at the end of the veranda. 
They were too magnificently coarse for the 
situation, and their clumsy branches gave an 
air of loud vulgarity to the ornamental house 
front. The evergreens grew with unusual and 
unfortunate vigor, for they soon gave a gloomy 
Norwegian aspect to a place that should have 
been the most cheerful. Altogether, though 
I could not say why, the grounds were repul- 
sive to me, and I heartily concurred with a 
passerby whom I overheard pronounce the 
place a “regular mess.” So it was when you 
were here six years ago. Not long before 
your visit, my wife subscribed for “THE 
Horticutturist.” It was entertaining in 


read it and grew to like it. It gave us the 


opinions and theories of scientists on the sub- 
ject of horticulture; gave the experiences of | 


people who failed, and of people who suc- 


proper effects by tree planting; told what to 
plant and where to plant to secure given 


effects; told how to prune, stimulate and | 
train; described the peculiar care certain | 


things require ; told what would be the ma- 
tured results of all methods, and in short, gave 
us a wealth of information in a practical and 
interesting manner. 
that its influence upon the children has been 
for the best. It has set them thinking and 
talking about what makes their home pleas- 
anter, and when children are greatly interested 


in home matters you need never fear to trust | 


them away from home. Then, too, they are 
learning to closely observe Nature, that mother 
of us all, who teaches none but the purest 
lessons. They never read in “THE Hortt- 
CULTURIST” about any crime or vileness; 
there are no apologies for evil; no defences of 
party wrong, nor of mean ambitions, or selfish 
graspings of place or pelf. We are every one 
of us better for each number. But as I said, 
shortly after you were here, I went in for a 


general revolution. I cut up the miserable 
Abele and Acacia, and all the evergreens but 
one. By shifting the gate, the path, instead 
of being painfully straight from the street to 
the door, was apparently compelled to curve 
around the evergreen which, as you see, also 
conceals the door from the gate. Removing 
the two spruces from the corner of the yard 
gives from this window a view across yonder 
busy street and into the park. In place of 
the Weeping Mountain Ash (too old for im- 
provement) I put the charming round-headed 
Weeping Cherry, which isejust before you. 
It will never grow so as to hide the window, 
yet we can look down on its fine wire-like 
branches, tiny glossy leaves and early summer 
pure white flowers with pleasure. The wis- 
teria I trained from the porch over an arch 
which springs across the carriage way. The 


| big bignonia was dug up, and the veranda is, 
the highest degree, and we all, big and little, | 


as you see, ornamented, not cumbered with 





| blaze of scarlet. 
ceeded in attempts to produce fine trees and | 


I must go aside to say | 


the delicate Ampelopsis Veitchi. The Japan 
Quince has been severely pruned until it is a 
dense shapely bush, and is in spring a perfect 
What has lately been done 
with the old trees, together with the setting 


| of a few new ones, has been intelligently done, 


and I know the result is good. There are 
trees enough to afford shade, variety and con- 
trast, and yet they are not so crowded but 
that the yard is sunny, and each tree has 
opportunity to display its beauties. In size, 
character and number the trees are appropriate 
to the size and location of the yard and the 
style of the building. And this is all the re- 
sult of the monthly I have named. It has 


| made us really love these trees so that I am 


almost ashamed to say how this change has 
added to the money value of the place. By 
admissions of would-be purchasers, it is on 
account of these decorations worth nearly a 
thousand dollars more than my brother’s place 
_just up the street, and his house is just like 
'mine, but has nothing in the way of trees 
| about it. Whichever you consider best, the 
| increased value of the place or the elevation 
| of sentiment, and the wider and purer intelli- 
| gence that has come from the change, it has 
been brought about by that little magazine at 











your elbow, and that is what has made the, For upright plants amongst these trailers 


difference. 

Editorial Note——We thank our friend for 
such appreciation. Thousands more need the 
same “renewing influence,” but will not pay 
for it. Hundreds have had the beauty of such 
influence illustrated in their own experience, 
but they never tell us of it. Why not do it now? 

—— 
Plants for Vases. 

E have seen and heard much latterly of 

the correct way to plant vases, or per- 

haps it would be better to say, to fill vases 
with plants. It has always appeared to me de- 
sirable to consider first the fitness of things. 
If we plant a bed, it is well to adapt the size 
of the plants we use to the purpose intended. 


In planting a geometrically laid-out flower gar- | 


den it is absolutely necessary to keep in view 
the design ; so in planting a vase: if it be in- 
tended for a vase of flowers, let it be so; if for 
a single plant, as a fern etc., good taste is not 


outraged ; but do not let us attempt too much. | 


We have covered the surface of a vase with 
Lycopodium denticulatum when a specimen 
Cyathea has been growing therein, and do not 
think it objectionable. The same may be said 
of Tradescantia, with a little qualification. 
We do not think it at all advisable to attempt 
planting a ribbon bed in an ordinary-sized 
vase. We say allempt because we have seen 
frequent trials of the plan, but never a success. 

If we take one of the light, elegant vases 
usually found in drawing-rooms, for the pur- 
pose of holding flowers, and put therein one 
truss of Everlasting pea, one of Mignonette 
and a sprig of Smilax or a frond of maiden- 
hair fern, we have something light, airy and 
graceful. Ought not a vase to be planted after 


the same manner? We usually select nice, | 
well-grown plants, of short stocky growth, well | 


furnished: Coleus or Achyranthes Lindenii, 
or Borbonia, for centre, and put Nierember- 
gia gracilis with it; then we use in “ glori- 
ous profusion ” such plants as Maurandia Mi- 
kania scandens, Thunbergia, Tradescantia, 
Torrenia Asiatica, Tropeolum, Verbena, and 
many other plants according to the position 
of the vases, whether shaded or otherwise. 
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and climbers we place dwarf-growing, free- 


| blooming Fish geraniums, with here and there 


jone of the scarlet cut-leaved varieties, also 
| plants of Pilea. It is, of course, of the first 


|importance to have the drainage perfect, so 


| that the soil may never become water-logged. 
| Have the soil such that all the plants will 
| grow luxuriantly ; then keep the upright grow- 
| ing plants pinched in so that they will never 
| become leggy, but keep well filled up with 
| foliage. The foliage of the cut-leaved varie- 
ties of geranium, Nierembergia, Pilea, etc., 
| prevent anything like a heavy appearance, 
'and we think the effect far preferable to the 
usual plan of putting a strong geranium, 
| Coleus, or any rank-growing variety of plant 
in the centre, allowing such to outgrow and 
‘overtop everything beside. For a white- 
leaved plant we have found Gnaphalium lan- 
|atum well adapted for vases, although not 
good as a bedder. 
We do not say the exact number of plants 

nor the varieties which may be put into a 
| vase at one time; every one can make a se- 
| lection suited to the purpose, and if plenty of 
| trailers be used, and the upright plants be 
| judiciously placed and kept in proper trim, we 
|do not think a vase will have a crowded ap- 
| pearance.— NV, F’. F’., in Am. Farmer. 

| Cat anderen 

| Picea Parsonii.—A correspondent of 
| the London Garden says that without doubt 
it is one of the most beautiful, if not the most 
| beautiful of Californian firs ever introduced. 
| The extraordinary length of the leaves, which 
| are incurved in a peculiar manner, displaying 
the silvery green of the under surface, the 
wonderful vigor, rapidity of growth and beau- 
tiful regularity of the branches, which in most 
cases are arrayed in whorls at the end of each 
| year’s growth, combine to render it one of the 
most lovely of its tribe. In hardihood it ex- 
|ceeds many of our indigenous trees, having 
withstood the frosts of 1860-61 and 1864, 
and the extraordinary wash of the first of 
| June, 1865 (when many larches in the neigh- 
borhood were completely killed), not one leaf 
being injured. 
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The Slower Afarilen, 


A Bed of Choice Roses. 
BY A. 8. FULLER. 
ARIABLE as tastes may be in regard to 
other plants, few would willingly confess 
to a non-admiration of the rose. 

To this one family of plants, at least, the 
civilized world “draws near,” while the in- 
tensity of adoration varies in accordance with 
the capacity of individuals to draw pleasures 
from such a source. 

If one admires the gay, gaudy and scent- 
less, the desire can be gratified in the many 
varieties of prairie roses, while beauty of form 
and color, with odors unsurpassed, may be 


found among the Teas, Bourbons, and Nois- | 


ettes, not omitting a glance at the June roses 
and their innumerable offsprings. 

But, while everybody will readily confess 
to a fondness for roses, we find that “‘every- 
body” is not, for some reason, a succesful 
cultivator of this universally admired flower. 

Rose bushes, it is true, may be seen in 


every garden, but they are far too frequently | 


overgrown with weeds and grass, the soil 
about them dried up in summer when the 
plants need moisture most, and withal too 
poor to insure a vigorous growth of wood or 
the full development of blooms. 

Three conditions are positively necessary 
in order to have a good showy bed of roses: 
lst. Good varieties ; 2d. A deep rich soil, and 
the deeper and richer the better; 3d. Fre- 
quent stirring of the surface soil during the 
summer, in order to keep down all grass and 
weeds. If these three conditions are attended 
to, failures would be few and far between. 

Of course there are hardy and tender sorts, 


but the difference in the care required to | 


make all succeed, even in cold climates, is 
scarcely worthy of notice. 

For my own part, I prefer the tender kinds, 
such as the Teas, Bourbons, and Noisettes, 
on account of the profusion of flowers given 
throughout the entire season; and this more 
than compensates for the extra cost of bending 
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down the canes in winter and covering with 
coarse manure or soil. I have practiced this 
plan of protection with perfect success, and 
also that of taking up very small plants and 
heeling them in, covering with earth only. 

The protection should not be given until 
after several frosts, and the earth has become 
cold, for if covered too early there is danger 
of rotting the tender stems. 

Many of the half-hardy and hardy varie- 
ties are greatly benefited by a slight protec- 


| tion, if no more than laying the stems upon 


the ground and keeping them there with a 
stone or block of wood. 

It may answer very well to plant a climb- 
ing or pillar rose, singly, but for all the dwarf 
sorts, massing in beds is the only method of 
insuring success in vigorous growth and a 
brilliant show of bloom. 

In arranging the beds it is well to put those 
of each species or class by themselves—Moss 
roses in one bed, Hybrid Perpetuals in an- 
other; while the monthly or ever-blooming 
sorts, such as the Teas and Bourbons, may be 
planted together. 

For a small bed of these, I would select 
two to four plants of each of the following six 


old and well known sorts: Agrippina, Bon 


Silene, Hermosa, Isabella Sprunt, Lamarque, 
and Safrano. Of course there are hundreds 
of other varieties very similar, and under cer- 
tain conditions better, but for bedding-out or 
house culture, they are quite satisfactory to 
many others, like the writer, who has culti- 
vated hundreds of sorts belonging to the same 
class. But whatever varieties are planted, 
let the cultivator remember that a deep rich 
soil is indispensable. 


ee 


Ismene Calathina. 
BY A. G. 
HIS bulb does not seem to be well known 
among amateurs; and yet its cultivation 
is so easy, and its beauty and perfume so de- 
sirable, that we wish to call attention to it, 


particularly as a garden bulb. 


When regularly cultivated, the bulb is of a 


| light brown, and shaped somewhat like a yel 
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low onion; but varies like them in size, ac- 
cording to cultivation, those in the garden not 
reaching quite the size of those left undis- 
turbed in pots. 

The leaves are of a light green, and from 
twelve to fifteen inches long, being broadest 
at the middle, and form a curious stem be- 
fore emerging from the bulb. The plant 
when in full vigor bears a slight resemblance 
to young corn, the leaves being from one and 
a half to two inches broad. 

The flower is cup-shaped and about three 
inches long. It is sometimes more than three 
inches in diameter at the opening, where it 
has a slightly fringed appearance, owing to 
the projection of several white points deeply 
notched. Inside it is shaded with a beautiful 
tint of green. The flowers number from four 
to six, the bulb sometimes throwing up two 
stems in succession. The perfume is very 
delicate and pleasant. 

These bulbs can be treated exactly as a 
gladiolus bulb, or can be potted, and when 
dormant be set away in the cellar. The flow- 


ers become rather larger by cultivation in | 


pots. Any good garden soil suits them. They 
should have an abundance of water while 
growing. They bloom inearly summer. They 
increase by offsets, which sometimes are so 
numerous as to prevent their blooming, the 
whole bulb seeming to separate, instead of 
increasing in size. 
hardy in the southern States, as we have 
known a bulb to bear the winter here, in the 
ground, and come up, though it afterward died 
during the moisture of the spring. Herbert 
says these bulbs are found in Central Amer- 
ica, but were supposed to have come from 
Brazil—the yellow ones, Ismene Amanceas, 
being found in Peru. 


Novel Way of Treating Hol- 
lyhocks. 

AM a great admirer of Hollyhocks, but 

I dislike the coarse and unsightly appear- | 

ance which they assume in a short time after 

the first flowers have faded, or been reduced 

to a pulp by rain or strong sunshine, and also 


We think they would be | 


the inferiority of the extreme terminal flow- 
ers of the spike. To obviate this last defect 
I have been in the habit of cutting out the 
top while the lower blooms were in perfection. 
| This year during my absence from the middle 
| to the end of June, my man thought he was 
| doing good service by removing the tops be- 
fore the flowers appeared. The result has 
| been to spoil the main spike, which grew up 
stunted and closely packed ; but to make up 
| for the disappointment, from every axil on the 
/main stalk there has sprung out a number of 
shoots, forming elegant and graceful branches, 
| to the number of more than twenty on some 
of the plants. These are now covered with 
perfect flowers, nicely spaced and distinct, 
| alternating with very small leaves, and they 
| look as if they would continue in perfection 
for another month. I do not know with what 
to compare their appearance; I have seen 
nothing like them. As these shoots grow 
uniformly round the stem, the general outline 
is that of a trained pyramidal tree with about 
one hundred flowers expanded at once, and 
you may conceive what a fine effect the vari- 
ous beautiful shades of color must produce. If 
any of your readers are inclined to try the 
experiment, I would recommend having only 
one stalk left on the stool, which can be more 
easily staked and secured than a greater num- 
ber, and will form a more elegant object than 
a number crowded together as usual. I may 
add that I have just been measuring one of 
them; it is seven feet high, and four feet 
across at the lower part, tapering to the top. 
The side shoots do not exeed half an inch in 
| diameter.—J. W., in The Garden. 


Roses for American Gardens. 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, 
| have an immense collection of Roses, number- 
| ing over four hundred varieties, and covering 
| eight acres of land. The following ten have 
| been selected as the best for the American 
garden: 
Blanche Vibert.—One of the purest whites. 
Caroline de Sansal.—Clear delicate flesh 
color, becoming blush. A fine rose, and for 
_a light colored one, not surpassed. 
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Maurice Bernardin.—Beautitul clear ver- 
milion, imbricated, large, one of the best. 

Marie Bauman.—A new variety and very 
promising ; vivid red, large, full and very fine 
form. 

Comtesse Chabrillant.—Bright pink, beau- 
tifully cupped, large and full, very fragrant. 
We consider this one of the best of light col- 
ored varieties. 

General Washington.—Brilliant rosy car- 
mine; very large and fine form and a free 
bloomer. This always find a place in the 
smallest and choicest collections. 

La France.—This is a new variety that re- 
ceived high consideration in the lists presented 
at our annual meeting. Silvery white, back 
of petals rose ; large, full and of good form. 

Madame Victor Verdier. — Rich bright 
rose, very large and compact; finely cupped ; 
blooms in clusters, a free bloomer. It struck 
us as one of the best, if not the very best, of 
rose-colored varieties. 

Prince Camille de Rohan.—Rich velvety 
maroon, shaded to deep red; one of the finest 
of the darkest sorts. 

Senateur Vaisse.— Bright red, beautiful 
shape and free bloomer. Mr. George Ell- 
wanger put this in his list of ‘best six” at 
the annual meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society, and we are satisfied 
that it has no superior of the same color. 


Lilium Auratum among 
Shrubs. 

An exchange, in speaking of the importance 
of keeping some species of the lily shaded 
during the heat of summer, mentions the rot- 
ting of the scales of Lilium auratum when 
employed in attempts at propagation and in- 
crease, and states that a quantity of partly 
decayed scales, supposed to be too diseased to 
propagate from, were thrown on a heap of pot- 
ting mould, and this was afterwards spread on 
the surface under shrubs. The next season 
a crop of young lilies was seen among the 
shrubs, and in two or three years they bloomed 
finely. In another case, a pine tree was 
planted nearly over a bulb, which grew and 
bloomed profusely, 
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The Country Gentleman, in speaking of 
the same subject, says: ‘‘ We have found some 
species of lily always to do best in the shade, 
and in answer to occasional inquiries as to the 
best plants for the shade of trees would men- 
tion these lilies, and especially the wild L. 
Philadelphicum, the brilliant orange-red pet- 
als of which exhibit their colors to better ad- 
vantage when under shade as in their native 
localities. 


A Dahlia Garden. 
en examining the grounds at Slough 


I was struck with the exceeding neatness 
and care bestowed upon the Dahlia planta- 
tion, so entirely different from the usual care- 
less methods of American gardeners. Here 
each plant in the large collection was not only 
tied securely to a neat stake, but each branch 
was pinched and trained with as much solici- 
tude as if it was a young fruit tree, destined 
in the future for an espalier. Each individ- 
ual plant was a perfect specimen, with the 
buds all starting at equal distances, and pre- 
cisely where they were most desired. This I 
thought was surely the perfection of plant cul- 
ture. If space served I should like to speak 
of the immense plantation of Carnations, for 
which Mr. T. is famous, and of the thousands 
of seedling Pinks originated by him. When 
we consider the months of careful, patient 
watching and nursing, resulting in most cases 
with but two or three really good improve- 
ments on the old types, we can appreciate the 
labor of those who are engaged in such work. 
—Josiah Hoopes, in Tribune. 

eee 

Roses that are Good.—A “ Rosarist’’ of 
much note amongst the rose growers of Eng- 
land, states that of the good old roses which 
have retained their place and position, and 
have seen the death and exit of many hun- 
dreds of roses that came up like shooting stars 
and blazed for an autumn and then faded out, 
the following are worthy of note: “ Baronne 
Prevost, La Ville de St. Denis, William Grif- 
fiths, Acidalie, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Souvenir de la Reine d’ Angleterre, Triomphe 
de Paris, Madame Louise Carique, Alexan- 
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drine Bachmeteff, and Madame Campbell. All | the completion of the present mansion, a new 
these roses have been under my care for many | set of limbs were started, and now these cover 
years; they are stalwart bushes on Manetti | every portion of the house. 

stock ; they have seen the death andexit from| Spircwa aruncus.—Those who want a fine 
the catalogue of many hundreds of roses. Sure- and effective hardy herbaceous plant for any 


~— te - is veep oe ona ; _ permanent position in the shrubbery or flower 
nother osaris claims at Madam 


Lacharme is not only a true perpetual, but 
also the finest rose produced in 1872, all the 
rest being rubbish. Its vigor and bloom ren- 
der it valuable, and is equally good on the 
Manetti or the brier stock. 

Plants for Autumn Blooming.—The 
same writer speaks of some very pretty fall- 
blooming hardy herbaceous plants: Aconitum, 
or monk hood’s family; the Tricyrtis, with 


fragrant, curious flowers; F'unkia-ivafolia, a | 


species of day lily, with narrow leaves and a 
profusion of pale blue flowers; our native Che- 
lone gabra, or snake’s-head, with curiously 
shaped white bloom; C. Lyoni, a species with 


borders (says the Gardener's Chronicle), 

should not overlook the old but not half- 
known Spirza aruncus. When grown in a 
rather peaty soil, on a cool bottom, which is 
| what suits it best, its inflorescence rivals if it 
| does not excel that of the famous Astilbe 
| (Hoteia) japonica, while its handsome tripin- 
|nate foliage completes the picture of one of 
| the most elegant perennials grown in our gar- 
dens. For cutting, it is quite equal to the 
plant just named; while in the growing state, 
_ under favorable circumstances, since it reaches 
at least a height of three to four feet, it may 
_be employed to occupy positions where that 
would be altogether ineffective. 


charming rosy-red flowers ; the Japanese ane- | A Japanese Shrub.—A correspondent of 


mone, A. vitifolia, both white and red varie-| The Tribune takes great pride in pointing out 
ties; and the gorgeous Chrysanthemums, of | a novelty from Japan, by name Rhodotypus 


every conceivable color. From the first tiny | 
snow-drop peeping through the snow in very | 
early spring to the present time, this valued | 
class of plants has given us a constant succes- | 
sion of beautiful flowers; and now, just as 
Flora, on the approach of winter, is about to 
take her departure for a season, she seems to 
throw all her energy into one triumphant effort | 
for superiority at the close. 
A Fine Wistarea.—Mr. Hoopes, in his | 
visit to Europe, last year, witnessed in “the 
celebrated nurseries of Mr. Turner of Slough, 
England, a noble old vine of the Chinese Wis- 
tarea, with a body about the size of a man, | 
and with branches clambering all over the 
seed-store, thence to the mansion, where it | 
rambled all around and over it so as to com- 
pletely cover the walls from view. When in 
full bloom what a sight it must present is | 
difficult to conjecture. I believe this vine is | 
one of three, the original importation from 


| 


kerrioides. I suppose almost every one in 
the country is acquainted with the old-fash- 


\ioned Corhchorus or Kerria japonica ; well, 


this new plant resembles a single form of the 
latter, except that the flower is pure white. 


|The proper flowering season for it is during 


April and May, but my specimen coneluded 
to give me a treat during the autumn, so it 
opened several very bright flowers. 
Carelessness of Nurserymen,.—Nurse- 
ymen are, I think, becoming rather careless 
in sending out plants, ete. I have a purple 
Clematis which should have been white—a 
common brier which I paid for as a “ John 
Hopper ”—a prairie rose which I bought as a 


“Mad. Delongchamps”—white Heath Cling 


peaches which ripened in August and were 


‘free stones—all from different first-class nur- 


series.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 
Roses.—A “ Rosarist”’ recommends as good 
| dark roses the varieties known as Louis von 


China many years ago. Curious to relate, | Houtte, Baron Chansaud, Maxime de la Roch- 
this dwelling was almost totally destroyed by | terie, and Baron de Bonstettin; and also re- 
fire a few years since, but only the smaller | marks: ‘“‘ We want good roses, not only better 
branches of the Wistarea were injured. At | than thosewe have, but also distinct from them.” 
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Forest Shelter Belts—Euro- 
pean Experience. 

N an address, given recently before a rural 

club, considerable emphasis was given to 

the importance of shelter belts of timber by 


«Tn consequence of the felling of the woods 
in the Apennines, the sirocco prevails greatly 
on the right bank of the Po, in the Parmesan 
territory and in a part of Lombardy; it in- 
jures the harvests and the vineyards, and 
sometimes ruins the crops of the season. To 


the same cause many ascribe the meteor- | 


ological changes in the precincts of Modena 
and Reggio. In the communes of the dis- 


force of the winds, tiles are now hardly suffi- 
cient; in others, where tiles answered for 
roofs, large slabs of stone are now ineffectual, 
and in many neighboring communes the grapes 
and the grain are swept off by the blasts of 
the south and south-west.’ On the other 
hand, says Marsh: ‘According to the same 
authority, the pinery of Porto, near Ravenna— 


which is thirty-three kilometers long, and is | 
one of the oldest pine woods in Italy—having | 
|time, let the season be what it will; at 


been replanted with resinous trees after it was 
unfortunately cut, has relieved the city from 
the sirocco to which it had become exposed, 
and in a great degree restored its ancient cli- 
mate.’”’—Le Alpi Che Chingons I Italia, pp. 
370 and 371. 

“Turning to Belgium we learn that ‘a spec- 
tator placed on the famous bell tower of the 
cathedral at Antwerp saw, not long since, on 


the opposite side of the Scheldt only a vast | 


desert plain; now he sees a forest, the limits 
of which are confounded with the horizon. 


The supposed forest is but a system of regular | 


rows of trees, the oldest of which is not forty 
years of age. These plantations have amelio- 
rated the climate, which had doomed to ster- 
ility the soil where they are planted, and sands 
far more barren than the plateau of La Hague 
have been transformed under their protection, 








| into fertile fields.’ ”’— Revue des Deux Mondes, 


January, 1859, page 277. “* In consequence 
of English iron being thrown out of market 
by Napoleon I, the Italian furnaces of Ber- 
gamo were supplied with fuel by deforesting 
the region around, and the climate of Piazza- 
tore became so severe that the grain crops 
failed. ‘An association formed for the pur- 


| pose effected a restoration of the forest, and 
the following quotations of eminent observers. 


maize again flourishes in the fields of Piazza- 
tore.’ — Il Politecnics, December, 1861, 


| page 614. 


‘‘ Becquerel estimates that practical experi- 
ence in the valley of the Rhone has demon- 


| strated a simple hedge able to act as a shelter 


belt for a space to the leeward of it of width 
equal to eleven times the height of the hedge. 


| A test of over a quarter of a century, in one 


| of the richest sections of Illinois, has proved 
tricts where formerly straw roofs resisted the | 


that twenty acres planted to forest trees will 
supply fuel and fencing for a farm of 160 
acres, and also furnish a secure shelter belt 
for successful fruit growing.” 
ne 
How to Plant Evergreens, 


Especially Smait Forest Plants or Seedlings. 
BY WILLIAM MORTON. 


[* answer to inquiries on this subject, the 
following directions, if faithfully carried 
out, will save nine-tenths of your plants every 


least such has been our experience in trans- 
planting hundreds of thousands in our own 
grounds ; and should other parties know of a 
better method, we would be thankful for the 
information. 

Buying Stock.—Procure good plants, well 
rooted, and be sure the roots have never been 
dried in the sun or wind, which is easily ascer- 
tained by starting the bark on the root; if 
fresh and good, the wood will be white; but 
if they have been dried (no matter if dripping 
wet when received), the wood will be red and 
discolored. Plants in that condition are not 
worth half price. 

Time to Plant.—From April 1st to July 
Ist; May 15th to June 20th preferred. In 
fall, from Sept. 20th to Nov. Ist. The above 
dates apply to our location here in Maine. 
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Selecting Soils.—Any good soil is all that | 


is required, if it admits of thorough drainage, 
as stagnant water round the roots is almost 
sure death to evergreens. Arbor Vite and 
Larch will live in low wet places; yet a good 
dry soil is just as well, or better. 

Preparing Soil.—Spade deep and pulverize 
thoroughly. If manure is used, take that 
which is old and well rotted, and mix thor- 
oughly with the soil. Never use fresh and 
unrotted manure. Now make into beds four 
feet wide, and but little higher than the sur- 
sounding soil. 


Preparing Plants to Set.—Sort your stock | suckers and recent shoots; or even in some 


so as to plant each size in a bed by itself. 
Puddle the roots well by dipping in a mixture 
of mud and water, about the consistency of 
cream ; then cover the roots with damp moss 
or earth, and the whole with some old canvas, 
or other material to prevent drying. 

How to Piant.—Let no workman take more 


than 50 or 100 plants at once (this applies to the | 


four to six or six to ten-inch size), in order to | know just where each one is wanted. 


prevent the roots drying as little as possible ; 
then set in the beds (with a garden trowel), 
as thickly as possible, and, if Arbor Vita, 
plant so that the /ower limbs will reach the 
ground, no matter how deep you have to set 
the plant to do so. 


Shade.—As fast as planted shade with ever- | 


green boughs, or lath screens placed one or 
two feet above the beds. Remove the shade 
in fall. 

Fall Planting.—Treat as above, but in- 
stead of shading, cover well with boughs. In 
spring, remove covering, and then shade as 
above. 


The above directions are given from prac- 


tical experience in our own grounds, with the | 


belief that, if carefully followed by tree plant- 
ers, their loss on small evergreens would be 
very much less than at present. 

Allen’s Corner, Maine. 


A can be saved for spring or summer by 

utilizing the winter months. Among the items 

easily attended to, eyen with snow on the 
4 


Gardening in Winter. 


| where such abominations are abolished. 
| Cut up any stump, log or limb that may have 





ground, are, (1) cleaning out groves, removing 


| such trees as are not shapely, and limbs that 


are decaying or superfluous. A grove is at- 
tractive in proportion to the clean shafts of the 
trees ; and in places the conception of grand- 
eur should be given by trimming away all low- 
growing branches with a ladder. This can be 
best done in winter. A few straggling young 
trees, twisting about for light, can spoil the 
effect of an otherwise charming grove. (2) 
Grapes not trimmed in the fall can be attended 
to in winter, with a little extra care in handling. 
(3) Apple trees can be gone over to remove 


degree larger limbs. (4) It is a good time to 
get brine of the butchers and salt your aspara- 
gus, quinces and pears, The first two will 
devour a hearty amount, The pears will not 


| be injured hy a somewhat copious supply. Or, 


for lack of brine, sow salt. (5) Make out your 
orders for such trees and shrubs as you will 
need in spring, and study your lands well to 
(6) Get 
boards, etc., ready for fences if you do not live 


(7) 


been lying about and waiting for an odd hour. 
In this and similar ways winter is made pleas- 
ant; and a week or, possibly, a month of time 
is saved for spring and summer. Even a day 
tells, when the time comes for plowing and 


| planting. The secret of pleasure in gardening 


is never to get hurried. 

A rustic bee-house is one of the pleasant 
features on a friend’s homestead. Generally, 
a bee-house is, if not unsightly, at least devoid 
of good taste ; but in this case a more charm- 
ing pavilion could not be conceived. 
built by himself, and was inexpensive. 


It was 


How Late can Pears be kept 
with Profit? 

ACH kind of pear has its season, and, in 

case it is a popular market one, it will 


MONTH of exceedingly valuable time | during this time meet with a ready sale, and 
| usually at paying rates. 


When the height of 
the season is over, and such kinds as the Bart- 
lett, Seckel and Duchesse are growing scarce, 
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they are certain to advance rapidly in price, 


often bringing three or four times as much as 
they commanded two or three weeks earlier, 
when the market was abundantly stocked. 
This was strikingly illustrated the past fall 
with the Bartlett and Seckel. At the begin- 
ning of September these were sold at from $6 
to $8 a barrel. In less than four weeks they 


had advanced to twice these figures; and a} 


week later still there was a brisk demand for 
them at $20 to $30 a barrel of only two and 
a half bushels. These rapid advances have 
caused fruit growers to expend large sums in 
constructing retention houses for keeping fruit 
back; but very few have found any profit in 
the process. They have generally held on too 
long, and lost all or the better part of the 
expected returns. 


then been disposed of for less than the price 
paid for them in October. 


a month later fine Bartletts, carefully packed, 


were sold in the same market for $10 and $12 | 
Well- | 
informed fruit dealers are almost unanimous | 
on this point, that it seldom pays to keep pears | 


a barrel, with little or no demand. 


back longer than a few weeks at furthest, and 
that growers should sell before the demand 
falls off. These facts are given for the con- 
sideration of those who contemplate the erec- 
tion of fruit-retention houses this winter in 
time to fill them with ice for next summer’s 
use. Whatever profit may be found in keep- 
ing other fruits back a couple of months later 
than their time of ripening, experience has 
shown that pears should not be held longer 
than two or three weeks.— The Tribune. 


Strawberry Notes from Mis- 
souri. 


BY 8S. MILLER. 
IKE Mr. Webb, of Kentucky, who gives 
you notes in the present number of the 
HortycuLtorigy, I am trying the new straw- 


berries I can get hold of. If my Black Defi- 
ance is anything but Albany, I am not capa- 
ble of judging the difference. As soon as the 
plant started in the spring it had a familiar 
look to me, and, when the fruit came and the 
plant well grown, recognized an old acquaint- 
ance. 

Late Prolific did not fruit; Kissena failed ; 
but from Mr. Webb’s account I have not lost 
much. But while some of these are not 


/amounting to much, there are new ones that 
| can be looked on as of great promise. 


Monarch of the West, Triumph of Cumber- 
land and Springdale. For size of berry, vigor 
and productiveness of plant, and superior 


quality, it would be hard to pick out three 


others to equal them. The former brought 





A number of instances | 
have come to our notice where large lots of | 
Duchesse, kept until after the holidays, have | 


When Bartletts | 
were getting out of their season the past Octo- | 
ber, they were in good demand at from $16 | 
to $24 a barrel, according to quality ; and yet | 


prominently before the public by Wm. Parry ; 
the latter two seedlings of Amos Miller, of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. His are a cross be- 
tween Green Prolific and Jucunda. 

We have here several seedlings that, if they 
bear another season as well as this, we may 
give an account of. One, a seedling of the 
Shakers, of very superior flavor, and otherwise 
fine. Star of the West averages the largest 
I ever saw, but is deficient in flavor. Maud 
Miller would pass very well among the brag 
varieties now on the list. Among the older 
ones, Green Prolific and Shaker are as relia- 
ble as any. 


Bluffton, Mo. 


rr 


Extent of Grape Culture at Nauvoo, 
Iilinois.—The following statement of acres 
planted in grapes in Nauvoo and Hancock 
county, capital invested in business and the 
annual income therefrom, was furnished by 
John Bauer, of Nauvoo, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Grape and Wine Grower’s Club, 
held on January 25th: 

Eight hundred acres planted in grapes in 
Nauvoo and vicinity, and 2,000 acres in the 
entire county of Hancock. Expenses of pre- 
paring ground, procuring plants, planting and 
| cultivating the same for four years, or until 
they are in bearing condition, $400 per acre— 
$800,000. Investment in casks, presses, and 
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other implements necessary for the business, 
$275,000. Building 70 wine cellars and 150 
press houses, $450,000. Wine made in Nau- 
yoo and the balance of the county, 300,000 
gallons. Average price per gallon from 1860 to 
the present time, $1.50 per gallon—$450,000. 
Vacant land sold in Nauvoo before the culture 
of grapes was carried on at from $5 to $10 
per acre. Since we cultivated the grape the 
same vacant land sells for $100 to $150 per 
acre. Total number of acres, 2,000; total 
capital invested, $1,500,000 ; total number of 
gallons per year, 300,000; total income, 
$450,000.—Gate City. 

Cure for the Currant Worm.—I wish 
to tell some of your readers (if they do not 
already know it) how to surely rid themselves 
of that éerrible pest (in these parts), the cur- 


rant worm, that kills in a very few days, if | 


left alone, all the foliage of our currant and 
gooseberry bushes. 
pound of powdered hellebore in a bucket of 
water ; let it stand two or three hours, or over 
night, and thoroughly saturate the foliage 
with this solution, with a common garden 
pump, or syringe. Justas soon as they make 
their appearance one good application is gen- 
erally effectual, but must be repeated when- 
ever they make their appearance, about three 
times in the season. Should use care as it is 
poisonous. J. R. Guinpon. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Two Beautiful Evergreens.—The Ru- 
ral New Yorker introduces, in complimentary 
terms, notices of two new evergreens, Victoria 
and Columbia. 


“Both, we believe, are accidental seedlings | 


of our common American Arbor Vite, and 
quite similar in appearance. 
is termed silver-tipped varieties, the terminal 
leaves of all the branches being silvery-white, 
affording a beautiful and marked contrast with 
the deep green of the leafy branches below. 


“The golden-tipped Arbor Vitz is becom- | 


ing pretty well known, at least among those 


who are seeking novelties of this kind, and can 


afford to pay $3 te $5 each for very small 
plants; but the ‘silver tips’ are even more 
rare, Still, they are on the way to fill a 


Put about one-fourth | 


They are what | 
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‘niche in the evergreen temples long vacant. 
| The principal difference between Victoria and 
| Columbia is in their habits of growth ; the 
| first being what might be termed a rather tall 
|and slender grower, while the latter is very 
| compact and stocky, although vigorous and 
| quite hardy. They are both as beautiful as 
| they are rare, and we have no doubt that they 
will be highly appreciated by all admirers of 
handsome trees and shrubs.” 

The English Yew.—A writer in The 
| Rural New Yorker says that this, as well as 
| other dwarf evergreens, and especially those 
|of foreign origin, needs a soil for its roots 
covered or embedded with stones, or among 

rocks. Nature demands for many varicties of 
‘evergreens and creeping plants a cool, steady 
| moisture for their roots. If such be supplied, 
their foliage is not liable to burn and brown ; 
| but without such moisture at base, let me say, 
the man who plants the Yew should plant only 
our American variety. When well grown, it 
is even more beautiful than the English, and 
rarely, if ever, becomes browned in winter, 
Paris Green for Vines.—It is not gen- 
erally known that Paris Green, mixed in the 
proportion of one part by measure to twenty- 
| five parts of flour, will kill the striped bug 
from off cucumbers, squashes, musk-melons 
and other vines, except water-melons, the 
leaves of which latter are sometimes spotted 
if the mixture be used strongly. It may be 
dusted on from a gauze bag or dredging-box. 
Usually too much of the powder is cast on. 
The slightest possible quantity evenly dis- 
| tributed is sufficient ; and it should be applied 
in the morning while the dew lies on the 
plants.— Western Rural. 

Jasminum nudifiorum.—The Jasmi- 
num nudiflorum should be trained to a stiff 
| stake, and get a pruning with the shears twice 
|a year; it then grows very compact, and will 
| support itself after the stake rots away. Then 
it makes one of the prettiest shrubbery bushes 
imaginable.— The Gardeners’ Monthly. 

The Alexander Peach.—A fruit-grow- 
ing firm writes to the Prairie Farmer that 
| the Alexander peach is far ahead of the Hale’s 
| Karly. 
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| the orchards now contain five thousand trees. 


' + 
Sruit AUulture. | The soil is a good strong loam, such as is con- 


| 


Ohio State Horticultural | 
Society. 


BY M. B. BATEHAM. 

HE annual meeting of this Society, held 
at Akron, Ohio, the past month, was of 
more than ordinary interest, especially to fruit 
growers. The attendance was large, and the | 
reports and discussions were timely and well | 
considered. The question of first importance, | 
as affecting the fraternity in Ohio, was, How 
to use or dispose of perishable fruits when the | 
crops are superabundant, or the prices too low | 
to afford compensation to the producers? This | 


led to a variety of suggestions, and a pretty | 
full investigation of the merits of the different | 
improved methods of drying or ‘ evaporating ” | 
fruits ; also the modes of constructing fruit | 
houses for storing and keeping apples and | 
pears for the winter and spring markets. 


The following portions of our doings and | 


| 


sayings may be of interest to fruit growers 
generally : 


Plum Culture in Ohio—Success in Combatting 
the Curculio, 


At the late annual meeting of our State | 
Horticultural Society an interesting account | 
was given of the experiment of Messrs. Brown, | 
near Norwalk, O., in the culture of plums on 
an extensive scale for the markets, and their 
successful method of protecting the fruit from | 
the curculio. 

These gentlemen commenced, in the spring | 
of 1871, with planting two thousand trees, 
seven hundred of them Lombard, the rest con- 
sisting of a half dozen or more leading varie- | 
ties. The trees grew finely, and some of | 
them bore fruit the third season after plant- | 
ing—the Lombards most of all. The fourth | 
year (last season), the Lombards bore a very 
full crop—too much for the good of the trees | 
—most of them averaging a bushel of fine | 
fruit per tree ; and some of the other kinds a 


fair crop. All the fruit sold at high prices; | 


sidered good corn land—sufficiently undulat- 
ing to afford surface drainage—and the trees 
are kept well cultivated. Manure will be ap- 
plied to keep the trees in health after bearing 
full crops. 

Fighting the Curculio is done by the jar- 
ring method, on the plan of Dr. Hull of IIli- 
nois; but the “catcher”? and modus operandi 
are improvements invented by the Messrs. 

rown. Their catcher consists of a sheet of 
strong muslin, stretched and fastened on a 
frame of light ribs, in shape something like an 
inverted umbrella. This is mounted on a 
handbarrow having two light wheels; and on 
the side of the frame or canvas farthest from 
the handles of the barrow is a contrivance for 
opening a slit or crevice wide enough to ad- 
mit the body of the tree. This is opened by 
the hand of the operator of the barrow, with- 
out stopping, and it closes of itself as soon as 
the axle reaches the tree. This contrivance 
for opening the canvas and closing it around 
the trunk of the tree is one improvement over 
the “‘ catcher’ of Dr. Hull; another consists 
in fixing a tin can in the lowest part of the 
canvas, so that the bugs will roll into it and 
be held by the soap suds, with which it is half 
filled, until a half day’s work is done, when 
they may be dispatched with boiling water. 

A second person goes along to jar the trees, 
which is done by a single forward blow of a 
wooden pounder, having the face well covered 
with rubber so as to prevent its injuring the 
bark of trees. Ofcourse when the trees become 
large and stiff, it will be necessary to give 
harder blows, and perhaps in time several blows 
toa tree, jarring only one large limb at a time. 
But at present, and for a year or two to come, 
one blow is sufficient; and with this appara- 
tus two men or large boys can easily average 
two trees each minute for hours together—or 
700 in half a day, and with extra effort 1,000. 
The Brown Brothers used two machines the 
past spring, going over most of their bearing 


the Lombards and other large kinds as high | trees twice each day for about two weeks, and 


as $7 to $8 per bushel. In the meantime the 





planting has been going on each year, so that 


once each day for a week longer, commencing 
as soon as the blossoms fall off in May. 
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Other Large Plum Orchards. | 


In Ross county, about 150 miles south of 
the foregoing, we have still more extensive 
plum orchards, belonging to H. J. Bailey, and 
several others, of Chillicothe. These orchards | 
consist mostly of Damson plums, chiefly of the 
Shropshire variety. The planting of these 
Damson orchards was commenced on a small | 
scale, in that vicinity, more than ten years ago, 
and on a large scale within the past five or six 
years. It was reported that not less than fifteen | 
thousand of the trees are now planted in orchard | 
form in that vicinity. About one-third of these | 
have already borne one or more good crops. 


At first, and until the orchards have borne | 
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were deterred from planting pears by the fear 
of blight, as to prevent the fruit from becom- 
ing cheap in the markets. 

Mr. Fahnestock, of Toledo, said he had no 
serious trouble with blight after rejecting the 
Buffum and Louis Bonne varieties ; attributed 
his exemption from blight largely to the form 
of his trees, branching so low as to shade the 
trunks from the sun; and to his practice of 
scraping and slitting the bark where it seems 
inclined to bind or become hard, then wash- 
ing with soft soap and copperas water. His 
pear orchard of a thousand standard trees was 
quite profitable. 

Mr. Ohmer, of Dayton, said he had lost 


several crops, the curculio has not done much | some trees by blight, but still found pear cul- 
mischief to the fruit in that vicinity, probably | ture to pay well, and had kept on planting. 
not having hitherto been bred there in large | He found little trouble from blight, unless 
numbers ; but afterwards it is found necessary | trees were stimulated into too rapid growth 
to resort to jarring, and the plan above de- | after commencing to bear. On his soil, which 
scribed will no doubt be adopted there. | is a strong loam, he found it best to seed the 

I have heard recently of others in this State | orchard with clover when the trees come into 
who have commenced planting extensive plum | bearing. He said pears were remarkably fine 
orchards, or will do so next spring, feeling | about Dayton the past fall, as those who wit- 
sure that the great obstacle to successful plum nessed the fruit at the Southern Ohio Fair could 
culture—the curculio—can be cheaply over- | testify. Even the old Virgalieu, which had been 
come by the method here described. It may | generally condemned for its cracking habit, 
therefore be regarded as a settled fact, that | was as fair and handsome as in its palmiest 
within a few years our city markets will be | days, when it was counted the finest of pears. 


well supplied with fine plums. The necessity 
for fighting the curculio will deter most people 
from planting this fruit for home use; conse- 
quently the business will be all in the hands 
of the commercial growers. 


Pear Culture in Ohio, 

A little discussion was devoted to pear cul- 
ture, at our annual meeting. Reports frem | 
different parts of the State showed that con- 
siderable loss of trees had been caused by 
blight, the past year. Much of this, it was 
thought, was in consequence of severe injury | 
done by the cold winter the year before, which | 
blackened most of the wood, and many trees | 
were killed outright. No progress was made 
in discussing the cause or cure of blight, but 
the advice was, to plant again, and keep plant- 
ing. Several market growers of pears said 
they found little trouble from blight, and it 
was an advantage to them; so many people 


Foreign Names of lruits. 
Mr. Tipton, of Barnesville, expressed a 
desire that the Society should take some ac- 


| tion in reference to securing more uniformity 
| and simplicity in the spelling and pronuncia- 


tion of foreign names of fruits, among nursery- 
men and fruit growers in this country. He 
suggested that a catalogue or glossary of for- 


| eign names might be prepared, with the pro- 


nunciation, as near as it can be given in our 
language, and some instructions for the spell- 
ing and pronunciation of foreign names gen- 
erally—especially French and German. 
Other speakers conceded that the object 


‘was a desirable one. It had been done in 


part by Downing in his fruit book, but should 
be improved and extended. The Secretary 
did not see how it could be undertaken by 


‘this Society, but if attention should be called 
| to the subject, it is probable that Mr. Down- 
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ing or some other horticultural author or pub- 
lisher will undertake the duty. 


(For THE HORTICULTURIST.] 
Trees Near the Line---The 
Law touching Them. 
LACKSTONE, in his Commentaries on 


the Laws of England, says, ‘ Land has | 


also in its legal signification an indefinite ex- 
tent upwards as well as downwards. * * * 
It includes, not only the face of the earth, 
but every thing under it or over it,” from the 
sky to its centre. Such was the common law 


of England, adopted in this country, (except- | 


ing Louisiana,) before, and maintained after, 
the Revolution. This common law is still in 
force in the United States, unless altered, or 
modified, by statute law. 

If land includes every thing over or under 
the face of it, then the owner has a right to 
the branches that project over it, and to the 
roots that extend into it, from trees on the 
adjoining lot. Consequently, he has the right 
to take, to his own use, the fruits that grow 
on, or fall from, such branches, and also the 
right to cut off the roots and branches at any 
point on his side of the line. But he has no 
right, in making the amputation, to injure, 
(such as by splitting or peeling the bark,) the 


roots or branches, or to disturb the earth, on | 


the other side of the line. A man has the 
right to dig on his own land as deep, and as 
near the line, as he chooses, provided he does 
not deprive his neighbor’s land of its natural 
support of the earth. If he digs so near as to 
cause a caving in from his neighhor’s land, he will 
be liable in damages for disturbing the earth. 
If a man’s trees, (either fruit or forest 


trees,) shade his neighbor’s land, or house, so | 


as to cause an injury to person or property, 
his neighbor has no legal remedy, provided 
the branches do not extend over the line. 
Whether the neighbor can recover damages 
caused to his soil by the roots of such trees 
extending into it—quere. I find no decision 
touching that point. But why should he not 
be indemnified for an injury caused by the 
root as well as by the branch of a tree ? 
Medford, Mass. Mystic. 


| Editorial Note.—This article is in answer 
| to a recent article, in Toe HortTIcuLTURIST, 


on this subject, and, in our opinion, very suc- 
| cinctly gives the law as it now stands generally 
| throughout America. 


$$ — 


Cherry Trees.—These should never be 
highly manured. Singular as it may seem, 
| better results have been obtained by growing 
cherry trees in grass than by cultivating them 
|as highly as pears. Experienced fruit grow- 
ers in Delaware, who once began a system of 
manuring and treatment of cherry trees, found, 
after an’experience of a few years, that the 
bark would burst, gum would ooze out, and 
many portions of the trees show an unhealthy 
condition. The growers immediately discon- 
tinued high feeding, and seeded the land to 
grass. The trees recovered their health, and 
have borne beautifully since the system of 
grass culture began. It is the only fruit tree 
of all varieties which we can safely recom- 
mend to be treated in this way. A Delaware 
friend says his row of cherry trees, growing in 
grass along the fences, are the picture of 
health and luxuriance ; while in previous years 
with orchard culture he could never make 
them successful.—H. P. Powell. 

Peach Culture.—There are nearly 600 
growers of peaches at Montreuil, in the envi- 
rons of Paris, and the crop this year—an ex- 
ceptionally good one—was of the value of 
about $400,000. There are three gatherings 
each season ; the first in July, for early sorts ; 
the second at the end of August; and the 
| third, for late peaches, about the tenth of Oc- 

tober. For more than a month 500,000 (for 


_in France, where they are produced at cost of 


| great painstaking, peaches are counted by the 
| piece instead of as with us by the crate or 
| bushel) were received each morning. 


| Watermelons.— Amos Hendrickson, of 
| Woodbury, N. J., is a very successful melon 


grower. His best of the season weighed 56 
pounds and measured in circumference 47 
inches. He picked two others the same day 
| whose avoirdupois was 52 and 55 pounds re- 
| spectively. 
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AWinilow Aarilening. 


Window Gardening in 
Winter. 
ERE we are, shut into our little conserva- 
tory or window garden, and twenty acres 
concentrated into twelve feet by eight. But 
we can get concentrated pleasure here. 

Bugs of all kinds by this time ought to have 
been eradicated. If not, begin by dipping or 
inverting the plants into hot water, not too 
hot; then repeat it two days after. It will 
kill a few leaves possibly, but not so many as 
the red spiders and aphis. Wash the pots, 
shelves, brackets and walls with a strong suds 
of carbolic soap. Get the strong soap pre- 
pared for sheep dipping; the smell is healthy. 

Arrange your plants to give the begonias, 
fuchsias, lycopods and ferns back seats; and 
the geraniums, heliotropes, primroses, abu- 
tilons, roses and matricaria see as much light 
as possible. Verbenas will not thrive away 
from the glass. Petunias will enjoy your 
coolest corner, and many thanks to them for 
taking it. Scarlet geraniums also endure well. 
Tropzolums should be helped to climb and 
just now be in bloom; they must have a 
sunny position. Set your wax plant high up, 
and train it over the ceiling. It will then 
grow rampant, and in spring bloom readily. 
(rive it enough water. Passion vines and ivies 
can dispute room with the wax plant. 

For bloom, the winter-blossoming begonias 
should be in their glory; also the primroses, 





callas, heliotropes, a few geraniums, some of | 
the finest begonias, one or two roses, tropzeo- | 
lums, abutilons, and the speciosa fuchsias. | 


Give the heliotropes a constant supply of 


water, and never allow them to get dry for an | 
hour ; also give them sunshine. The begonias | 


will bloom as well in the shady side of the 
window; so also the fuchsias. Calceolarias 
should be used as pendants to cover bare 
places or unsightly spaces; only give them 
abundance of water and a good share of light. 
The double primroses, when in bloom, should 
never for an hour lack a full supply of water. 


| If well cared for, they equal in glory anything 
| that can be had in blossom before May. We 


ought, perhaps, to except the charming bou- 
vardias, say Vreelandi and Hogarth, which, 


| for waxen delicacy, profusion, purity of color 


and symmetry, deserve to be chief favorites. 

Window gardening is a failure and nuisance 
without entire neatness. There should be 
constant turning of the pots to the light, and 
removal of every sere leaf. Plants thus treated 
are sources of health, but every dead leaf or 
decaying stalk is a source of disease to those 
who breathe their poison. No damp corners 
or wet floors should be endured; no mildew 
on pots, nor even sickly plants. Any plant 
that has not healthy foliage to absorb carbon 
and exhale oxygen, is harmful. 

It is well all through winter, when you 
have a geranium that can be cut, to prepare a 
good supply for bedding out in spring. A 
cutting here and there in the pots will make 
roots, and not be obtrusive or exhaustive of 
the soil. The same can be done with any 
plants that will be needed for garden beds, 
such as salvias, heliotropes, abutilons and 
fuchsias. 

Protection from cold is a matter that 
troubles most who rely upon stove heat. 
Cloth curtains dropped at night are of some 
use. Newspapers even can be used to ad- 
vantage in covering during the coldest nights. 
No plant should be placed on the floor if there 
is the least danger of freezing. But no direc- 


| tions, without study and love for plant culture, 


will lead to success and satisfaction. 


rr 


Begonias as Window and 
Bedding Plants. 
BY ANDREW 8. FULLER. 
BOUT two hundred years ago, St. Do- 
mingo had a governor who was a patron 
of botany—at least so say the old books, and 
from this we are led to conclude that he did 
not drive a man out of the country, or hang 
him, because he was caught studying weeds 
and such like (in the opinion of some persons) 
insignificant things. The name of this gov- 


'ernor was Michael Begon, a Frenchman, and 
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in honor of whom the great botanist Will- 
denow named the genus of plants which is now 
known as Begonias or Elephant’s Ear. The 
common name probably was bestowed upon 
these plants in consequence of the fanciful re- 
semblance of the leaves to the ear of the ani- 
mal named, the leaf stalk springing from near 
the upper end, and at one side instead of the 
centre, thereby producing what is termed an 
* unequal-sided ” leaf. There are several | 
hundred species named in botanical lists, the 
larger portion being natives of tropical Ameri- | 
ca, although many have been found in other 
countries. 

In addition to the original species, the | 
florists of Europe and America have produced | 
hundreds of hybrid varieties, many of them 
far surpassing the parent stock in beauty of 
leaf and flower. The leaves of the different 
species and varieties vary in size from a half 
inch up to a foot in diameter, and they are 
also of various shades of color, from a dark 
velvety green toa pure silvery white. We 
have also the striped, spotted and zonale sorts, 
the centre of the leaf being of one color, sur- 


rounded with a broad, distinct band of an- | 


other. 

The small-leaved sorts, such as F'uschioides | 
and Bulbifera, are prized mainly for their | 
flowers in winter, while the zonale and vittate 
varieties are valued especially for their large, 
showy leaves. To this latter type I would 
call the attention of those who desire plants 
that are perpetually beautiful, either for win- 
dow culture or bedding out in summer. 

The begonias, as a whole, require a rather 


coarse, friable and rich soil, and but little pot | 


room in proportion to the size of the leaves of 
the larger growing sorts. This crowding of 
the roots is quite an important matter when a 
number of plants are kept over from one sea- 
son to another. 

During the winter, if the heat of the room 
is not sufficient to insure a vigorous growth 
very little water should be applied; and, asa 


rule, there is mote danger of giving too much | 


than too little, when the plants are not grow- | 
ing freely. In spring the plants may be 
planted out in masses, or repotted in fresh | 


soil, and then given a warm, sunny position 

indoors or out, and then freely watered. 
Showy Species and Varieties. 
Maculata, or, as known in some florists’ 

| catalogues, Argyrostigma, is a tall-growing 
species, with broad, green leaves, studded 
with silvery spots. 

|  Zebrina.—This is another rather tall-grow- 
ing species ; leaves dark green above and deep 
| purplish red underneath; the midribs and 
| veins a light pink. A very showy plant, and 
"appropriately named. 

| Semperflorens rubra.— This has small 
leaves and bright red flowers. 

|  Weltoniensis.—Similar in habit to the last ; 

| the flowers of a waxy pink color, blooming 
| freely in winter. 

Among the large-leaved low-growing sorts 
it is difficult to pick out the best where there 
are so many that are really desirable. Bego- 
nia Rex, Roi Leopold, Silver Queen, Mme. 
Wagner, magnifica, Royleana and Nebulosa 
are all good, either for window culture or 
bedding out in summer. 

All the species and varietics are readily 
propagated from cuttings of the leaves, placed 
|in sand under a bell glass, or in almost any 
| warm room. Only a small section of a leaf 

is required for a cutting. 


| 
| 


Vines for the Window. 
HE most satisfactory vine yet recommended 
by florists for the window, is the Cobea 
scandens—yet we have seldom seen it used ; 
and we notice with pleasure some excellent 


| recommendations in its favor by a correspond- 
ent of The Country Gentleman: 

| The idea seems to have taken root that it 
| will not bear the variable temperature of the 
| sitting-room, heated by a stove and repeatedly 





cooled off by open doors. I am not able to 


, find any runner but the ivy that will stand 


{such drawbacks better. Give the Cobea 
plenty of liquid manure, sunshine, and room 
for both roots and vine and it will do well 
under very unfavorable circumstances. For 


rapid growth and constant bloom it is hard to 
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exceed. The seeds are hard to start in an 
open border, and do much better when they 
can have the advantage of bottom heat ; hence 
it will usually be found most satisfactory to 


propagate from layers or cuttings, or go to the | 


professional florist for plants. Nevertheless, 
seed planted in an open border in September 
and forgotten often produces fine plants for 
winter use. 

“T would, in this connection, like to speak 
a good word for my old friends, the Tropeo- 
lums. ’ Tis true they are ‘common,’ ‘ coarse,’ 
and ‘ old-fashioned ;’ but among more fashion- 
able kinds they lose much of this, and, if we 
could only forget that they were nasturtions, 
we would like them in spite of all. 

“No doubt many of your readers will hold 
up their hands in horror if I even name the 
Convolvulus family among vines for the win- 
dow; and yet those who can see a proper 
selection of them well arranged cannot deny 
that they add a charm peculiar to themselves. 
The objection to this family is often caused by 
a want of knowledge of the newer varieties. 
C. tricolor is fine when in contrast with other 


blooms; and the little delicate blossoms of C. | 


mauritanicus are quite as charming as many 
more common competitors. The Ipomea 
family has many admirers, and, with good 


specimens of the J. coccinea before our view, 
it is not difficult to account for the fondness. | 
The J. Quamoclit is perhaps too common to | 


please many; but among other vines, it, like 
the C. tricolor, lends a charm by comparison. 


Of the Maurandia Barclayana, Thunbergia | 


and Ivy, it is needless for me to say much ; 


they are well known, but, to my mind, ‘too | 


common.’ With the Clerodendron Balfouri 


I have no luck, and would discard it from the | 


window as being better suited to the fixed 
temperature of the greenhouse. 

“A specimen of the Passiflora family must 
not be omitted. For bloom the P. ce@rulea 
will probably suit best, but for effect I would 
take P. trifasciata, which owes its effect mainly 
to its tricolored foliage. Give plenty of sun- 
shine and not too much water. Many fine 
plants are injured by too free use of moisture 
around the roots.” 
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Floral Arrangement.—To arrange flow- 
ers artistically, as well as naturally, is a gift 
which very few have. Suggestions are always 
in order, and the following from the Boston 
Transcript seems to be an excellent idea: 

“Flowers may easily be arranged on a 
round or oval table to present the appearance 
of an immense bouquet or pyramid heap, cov- 
ering the whole table, in the following manner : 

“In the center of the table place a large 
vase on a strawberry box or some convenient 
support that will raise it a little above the 
table. About this arrange glasses in a circle 
at regular distances, from twelve to twenty 
being requisite, according to the size of the 
table. The wide-mouthed bottles in which 
horseradish comes from the grocers are very 
nice for this purpose. Place quite a large 
pyramidal bouquet in the middle vase, and in 
each of the glasses place a face bouquet, whose 
size must depend on the distance between the 
glass and the bouquet in the vase. When a 
bouquet has been placed in each glass, strew 
fresh ferns around the edge of the table to 
conceal the glasses, or arrange English ivy 
about them. The ivy may come from a pot 
in the rear if the table is to stand against a 
| wall. <A very fine effect may be produced in 
this way, nor will so many flowers be necessary 
as might be imagined from the description. 
| As the stems of all the flowers may be in 
water, they may be kept bright and fresh 
several days. If the ferns are used as a base 
| or border—and they make the loveliest border 
| imaginable—of course it will be necessary to 
renew them every morning. For floral decora- 
| tions in churches, at fairs, or for parties at 
_home, no arrangement of flowers so simple 


| will make a better display ; and as the glasses 
and vase are entirely hidden from view, not 

one person in a hundred will be able to 
| imagine how the fragrant pyramidal heap is 
| made up.” 

Make Home Beautiful.—I have seen 
| very pretty transparencies made by stitching 
| ferns and gay clusters of leaves between sheer 
| folds of lace, and fastening the whole, or rather 
| surrounding it, by a slender frame made of 
cigar lighters. Any long vine which you 
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have been so fortunate as to fate succeeded | the foliage of which is profusely striped with 
in pressing will loop itself gracefully over your | creamy white. This is an effective addition 
pictures or brackets. Ivy, the stems inserted | to the centres of vases in which bedding gera- 
into flat bottles of water, and the bottles tied | niums, nasturtiums and lobelias are planted 
to the backs of picture frames, can be trained | during the summer months. 

to grow around pictures with very fine effect.| 4 Vase of Flowers.—A few days since 
In a warm, moist atmosphere, the ivy vine |I arranged a vase of flowers, and as they 
grows rapidly, either in pots or in vases of | showed up with rather pretty effect, I will 
water, and its verdure is a real decoration to | give a few hints as to their grouping. The 
indoor life in the winter. The gray trailing | | shape of the stand was the Marchian, with a 
moss of the south, weird and phantom-like, or | trumpet rising out of the upper tazza. Round 
the fluffy, feathery flower of the clematis, are | the edge of the bottom tazza were fronds of 
graceful for drapery in their exquisite and | the Lady and Hart’s-tongue ferns interspersed. 





airy lightness and apparent fragility. Nothing | 
is prettier than the bitter-sweet. Its delicate | 
coral cups break open, revealing an inner ball 
smooth as wax and tinted with gold. With | 
clusters of this, or holly berries “shining out 
from glossy leaves, or the running cedar that 
may be had in the forests for the seeking, 


| 
home may be decorated to your heart’s con- 


tent. Then if it have heart’s content too— 
the cheer of simple unaffected living, the 
warmth of good humor, the tenderness of cour- 


tesy, and the grace of thankfulness—be it never 
so lowly, there will be no place like home.— 


M. E. SN. 


Maize as a Window or Balcony 
Plant.—Maize or Indian Corn has (says The 
Garden) much to recommend it to the notice 
of window gardeners, being easily grown and 
readily propagated. Its appearance is quite 
distinct from that of anything else in the way 
of window plants, and it will make a luxuriant 
growth even in the most smoky and densely 
populated parts of London. If sown on a 
genial hot-bed in February, and potted on in 
rich, well-manured compost, young plants of 


it will be strong and vigorous, and ready to | 
place on the balcony or outside the window in 


May. Asa central plant for a hanging bas- 


ket or rustic stand, maize is equal to a dra- | 


czena in grace and beauty of outline, besides 


being much more hardy. It grows from two | 
to three feet high, and its fresh, green, wavy | 
leaves hang gracefully over the sides of the | 
pots in which it is grown, and do much towards | 
adding variety of outline to the most formal | 


arrangement. There is a variegated variety, 


| ‘These two kinds for this purpose blend well; 
being of two different shades of green, one 
| sets the other off to advantage. The dish was 
filled in with pink asters, blooms of white 
Lilium lancifolium, blue agapanthus and 
| sprays of wild clematis in bud; also some of 
the silver-like branchlets of the same, the 
bloom of which was over. Through the whole 
were lightly intermixed a few fronds of Mai- 
denhair fern. The glass stem which supported 
the upper tazza was clothed with a spray of 
variegated ivy. In the tazza were blooms of 
pink Lilium lancifolium, buds of agapanthus 
and clematis, with the addition of Maidenhair 
fern, the whole being surmounted with a 
plume of grasses, ferns and light sprays of 
some of the flowers used in other parts of the 
stand.— Cor. Gardener’s Record. 

Odontoglossum maxillare.—A new 
plant, originating with Rev. J. B. Norman, 
Edgware, England. Received a first-class 
certificate from the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. Has a white lip with yellow base; the 
| petals and sepals also white, blotched at the 
base with brown. It is of dwarf habit, and is 
pronounced an acquisition. 

Floral Design.—A very pleasing effect 
| is produced by staking out four rows. Com- 
mence the first row by planting about two feet 
| of white crocus, followed with two feet of pur- 
ple, then two feet more of yellow, and finally 
two feet of the striped variety ; now plant the 
second row, beginning with purple, then yel- 
low, striped and white ; the third commencing 

with yellow, and the fourth with striped cro- 
| cus. Such a bed is very handsome, indeed. 
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If liter’ g Aorifolia. 


Chinese Flower Garden. 

The illustration, given in our frontispiece, 
this month, is a curious scene of ornamental 
gardening, in the grounds of the Villa Palla- | 
vicini, at Genoa, Italy. Of the beauty of 
these grounds, a traveler writes to The Gar- | 
dener’s Chronicle as follows: “They are 
extensive and beautifully disposed ; they com- 
mand superb views ; they constitute one of the 
show-places around Genoa; access to them 
is readily obtained, and a large staff of gar- 
deners is employed in acting as guides to the 
visitors. Advantage has been taken of a 
wide ravine, on one side of which the garden 
has been formed, with winding walks ascend- 
ing the slope of the mountain, embowered in 
shade-giving trees and rendered musical by 
the rippling of a falling streamlet. A few 
paces from the temple, which is in the midst | 





of a tiny lake, is situated the Chinese bridge. | 
Here the traveler lands from his adventurous 
journey, but as he sets foot on shore, he is | 
assailed by jets of water from the bridge. 
Naturally alarmed, he seeks safety in flight, 
only to be met in the middle by a more formi- 
dable foe. Resistance and flight alike hope- 
less, he surrenders himself a prisoner. The 
fight ceases. The visitor seeks repose and 
tranquillity ; he seats himself in the swinging | 
seat. Alas! vain hope, again the tyrant 
water streams in his face ; he shifts his posi- 
tion only to encounter another jet in another | 
direction, and so on. All this is amusing, 
but may seem out of place. The site of the 
garden is one of the best, with natural rocks 
and hills in full view on the one side, and a | 
lovely view of the Mediterranean and of | 
Genoa on the other.” | 


American Potatoes in England, | 


An English horticulturist has written te | 


| sized tubers—in fact three times as many from 
a given space as any of the Ashleaf family, 
| though in quality it will not ‘bear compari- 


son’ with the latter. 
“The Late Rose is not late, excepting it 
be in contrast with the Early Rose, as the 


haulm dies down and the tubers are ripe long 


before the majority of the English main crop 


| varieties. This year the Late Rose was ready 


for lifting by the middle of August. It may 


be considered a very good potato for small 


gardens, for consumption frem August to De- 
cember. Especially is it desirable on light 
brashy soils, from which it is well nigh impos- 


| sible to obtain good crops of Dalmahoys, Vic- 


torias, and other high-class kinds. On soils 
of this description it will be found profitable 


}and of good quality; but on deep holding 


loams or heavy clays it is not desirable, as the 
tubers will bear a closer resembance to ‘ balls 
of soap’ than potatoes ; but at its best it lacks 
the fine quality of the very best English varie- 


| ties. 


“The Vermont and the Rose are the only 
two for which he would hold up his hand if it 
were proposed to have all the American sorts 
swept at once out of existence. He uses this 
strong language after having compared notes 
with persons who cultivated potatoes on soil 
differing very materially in character. ‘ Not 
one of those remaining is fit to be grown in an 


English garden.’ Brownell’s Beauty, ‘one 


of the high-priced kinds sent out last spring,’ 
and awarded a first-class certificate by the 


| Royal Horticultural Society, instead of being 


what its name implies, is ‘one of the ugliest 
potatoes he has ever grown,’ and, in quality, 
‘not worth growing.’ The tubers have come, 
with him, in ‘all manner of shapes, and most 
irregular in outline ; and although the quality 
is not absolutely bad, it is not good enough to 
make amends for its ugliness and light crop.’ 

“Of other sorts the Climax, though a fair 
cropper, has too many small ones in a hill, and 


The Gardeners’ Magazine of his success in | in quality is ‘decidedly second-rate.’ Comp- 


raising American potatoes. 
“The Extra Early Vermont has proved, | 


| ton’s Surprise is a fair cropper, and eatable; 


but so irregular are the tubers that it is a work 


with him, ‘one of the best.’ It is of rapid | of great difficulty to peel them without wasting 


growth, and quickly yields a supply of fair- | one-third of the bulk. They are rather long, 
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and when laid out separately ‘ the surface is so | 
regularly undulated as to represent the swell | 
of the sea on a rather windy day;’ and it is | 
remarked that if Americans expect English- | 
men to grow this kind they ought to send over 

an ingenious machine with which to remove 

the skin. Peerless, Prolific, King of the 

Earlies, Peachblow, Excelsior, Willard’s Kid- | 
ney and Early Goodrich, are so inferior, taken | 
as a whole, as to be undeserving of a place in | 
an English garden. Of the newest, the Snow- 

flake, he says nothing, as he has not grown it | 
and it is not likely, he declares, to be added | 
to his collection till the price falls very mate- 

rially. To pay extravagant rates for Ameri- 

can potatoes is, he feels sure, ‘a waste of | 
money ;’ and he is also convinced that if Eng- 

land never receives another variety from across 

the Atlantic ‘she will not take any harm.’ In 

fact, with the exception of the two varieties 

first mentioned, she would be better off with- 

out those already on hand ; ‘as they now take 

the place of more meritorious kinds.’ ” 

The writer of this article must have had 
either an intense prejudice, or poor soil, or 
unfavorable weather; for we notice that the 
remarks of contributors to the gardening 
journals have uniformly been very favorable 
in feeling and expression to the American 
varieties, except, perhaps, the Early Rose, 
which is often very unsuccessful. 

Ornaments for the Sitting-room. 

I took a common glass tumbler and covered 
it with moss, leaving it uncovered at each end, 
and fastened it in its place by a piece of 
sewing-cotton tied around both ends. The 
moss covered the threads, and it did not mar 
its beauty in the least. I next got a saucer 
and covered it with dried moss, glued on. In 
this I set the tumbler, filling it and the 
remaining space in the saucer with loose earth 
from the woods. I planted the former with a 


rather deep plate with some of the nameless, 
but beautiful silvery and light green, and 
delicate pink mosses which are met with in 
profusion in all the swamps and marshes. 
This can be kept fresh and beautiful as long 
as you do not neglect to water it profusely 
once a day. It must, of course, be placed in 
the shade or the moss will blanch and die. 
In the centre of this I placed a clump of 
large azure violets, whose beautiful foliage I 
esteem an ornament within itself, adding some 
curious lichens and pretty fungous growth trom 
the barks of forest trees, and a few cones, 
shells, and pebbles, and my ornament was 
complete. The construction of these and other 
things of a like nature would be a pleasant 
diversion for many a careworn housewife, to- 
gether with a walk to the woods, for the pur- 
pose of collecting the materials. They will 
remain fresh and bright a long while, and as 


_a “thing of beauty is a joy forever,” they will 


be a “lingering pleasure and delight,” re- 
minding all who see them of the rare green 
woods. The many beauties cf nature cannot 
but afford an endless source of enjoyment to 
every one who has not willfully shut out all 
the sunlight and joy of their lives, by selfish- 
ness and avarice.—Hawthorn, in Journal of 
| the Farm. 


Profits of Pear Growing. 

An instance of what was done on a very 
few acres of ground is given of a little place 
of but three acres, planted on the farm of Mr. 
John Taylor at Elba, N. Y. 

“The pears were of the Duchess D’Angou- 
leme variety, and the cost of the trees was 
$500. We estimate the cost of preparing the 
ground and setting the trees at $200, making 
‘the first cost $700. For the first six years 
‘there was no fruit. The seventh year 20 
| barrels of very fine fruit ; three of the barrels 
| being filled with 150 pears each. This crop 





variety of ferns, and the latter with wood vio- | sold at $10 per barrel—$200. The eighth 
lets. On the edge of the grass I planted | year 180 barrels of fruit were gathered, which 
some of the nameless little evergreen vine, | sold at $6 per barrel—$1,080. The ninth 
which bears red (scarlet) berries, and whose | year the yield was 220 barrels, which brought 
dark, glossy, ivy-like foliage, trailing over the | $5 per barrel—$1,100. This year, the tenth 
fresh blue and white of the violets, had a | since planting, the yield was 204 barrels, 
beautiful effect. My next plan was to fill a| which sold at $5.50 per barrel—$1,122. 
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During all these years, potatoes have been 
grown between the rows of trees, and have 
paid more than the cost of their cultivation 


and the expense of the necessary care and | 


culture to the trees. Now let us calculate: 








Cost of trees and setting. ........ .... 206. $700 | 
Interest for ten years ..... 000. ..0065 see. 490] 
ER gi aas > Geer ena dda Na Kaus ae $1,190 
Income seventh year.... ..0. 62+. ecees-e- $200 
46 SAHA FOAM. 00.00 cc0e cesces cocsce 1,080 
© BBME VOOR on cs ccs cccees cece cose 1,100 | 
OF * ON ORR oon dccsins 2cdtew cerseee 1,122 | 
OU ios isins Sainte eedeee cadena $3.502 


Three thousand five hundred and two dol- 


lars income less eleven hundred, cost, equals | 
! 


$2,402 profit, which is $240.20 per year for | 


three acres—$80.06 per year per acre. If 


this was all it would be most profitable cul- 
ture ; but the orchard has just begun to bear, 
and the ratio of profit will probably be much 
greater for several years to come.” 


Caught this Time. 


The Avnerican Agriculturist is so fond 


of running a free lance of criticism into all | 


the nooks and crevices of rural journalism 
(sometimes unnecessarily), often going out of 
its way to strike a blow, that it must not be 
surprised, sharp eyes watch it and rejoice 
when it trips, like all the rest. Probably if 
it did not habitually plume itself with such 
extraordinary airs, no one would take the | 
trouble to look for a fault. Probably there | 
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ing impression upon our mind, as it was the 
first time we had ever heard of its being a 
nocturnal animal, or that its habit of dis. 
jointing its own limbs, when trapped, made 
it a difficult animal to catch. We watched 
the succeeding numbers for several months, 
| expecting to see a criticism from some farm- 


| er’s boy; but if any were sent in or published, 
| they escaped our notice. The subject had 
nearly pessed out of our mind, when, upon 
| opening the November number of the current 
year, what was our surprise on seeing an 


| illustration of one of these night frolicking 





“| fellows, being captured by the teeth with a 


| slip-noose tied to the end of a stick which had 
been thrust into the burrow. 

“There is nothing remarkable about catch- 
ing woodchucks by ‘the teeth, if one can get 
them to bite at the string; but this seldom 
happens, we think, when the ‘chuck’ is in his 
|hole. These animals will fight bravely when 

cornered, but they always make good use of 
their legs in preference, if there is any pros- 
| pect of reaching their holes by running. Their 
holes once reached, they do not come out to 
bite strings with slip-nooses on the end, but 
seud away to the farthest possible chamber; 
and they will often dig in light land about as 
fast as a boy can follow with spade and pick. 
We have lived over forty years on a grass 
farm, on which were many old stone walls 
which afforded excellent protection to these 
pests. If one happens to be driven into a 
‘hole in the wall, where he cannot fully hide 


is not a journal in the United States over | from sight, it is a very easy matter to capture 
which the whole agricultural editorial frater- | him by offering him a bent stick or wire to 
nity would more gladly smile than the slip of | bite, as the two upper front teeth once over a 
the A.A. The New England Farmer edifies | wire or string, he can’t let go as long as one 
the public with the following paragraphs, | pulls on them. There is a great deal of non- 
which we quote without comment. | sense written to please children ; but we should 
« Several years ago the American Agri- | / not have supposed a publication of the stand- 
cultwrist published, for the amusement and | ing of the Agriculturist would have made 
edification of its young readers, engravings of | its woodchucks frolic in clover fields on moon- 
the woodchuck and muskrat, with descriptions | light nights, when every farmer’s boy knows 
of the habits and peculiarities of these well- | that, with scarcely an exception, they retire 
known animals. We have no copy of the | to their burrows before sundown.” 
number at hand, and do not recollect dis- the King of Flowers, 
tinctly what was said about the muskrat; but| We frequently hear of the Rose being the 
the description of the woodchuck made a last- | queen of flowers, and the Pine Apple the king 
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of fruit; but the acknowledged king of flow- 
ers, so far, has been unsolved. Our ignorance 
on this point appears to extend to England ; 
for the editor of the Hnglish Journal of Hor- 
ticulture lately answered a correspondent that 
he could not inform him what plant the king 
of flowers might be. The query, no doubt, 
was started by an advertisement in that paper : 
my.O GENTLEMEN AND GARDENERS.—Flower 

seeds from America, of what is there called the 
king of flowers ; very excellent purple and white bloom. 
The plant grows about three feet high. Excellent for 
dhrebberies or greenhouse. Price 5s. for twenty seeds. 
Address, etc. etc. 

What a tempting offer; twenty seeds of the 
king of all flowers for the paltry sum of $1.25, 
or six cents a seed. Giving the buyer these 
valuable plants, and also the secret of what is 


the king of flowers at the same time—the infor- 


mation is worth the money. We are also | 
pleased to hear the king of flowers is from | 


this country, in which a king, unless it is from 
the Sandwich Islands, is a novelty. We 
pause for further information on the subject, 
and can only suggest that it looks very like a 
swindle. 

A Cabbage Story. 


This story originated in Colorado, a county 
next to California, celebrated for wonderful 
things. 

“Mr. Taylor of Larimer has harvested this 
year from 4} acres ‘nigh on to” 40 tons of 
the melancholy bulb. One load of a summer 
variety averaged 26 pounds per head. But 
this is moderate along side of what was done 
during the early history of the territory, i. e., 
three years ago. In that primeval time, ‘by 
putting on temporary sideboards two feet high, 
on top of those of the usual height, Mr. Taylor 
was enabled to load thirty-nine heads on his 
farm wagon. The fortieth head was put on 
but couldn’t be made to stay. He drove the 
load to Cheyenne and endeavored to sell to 
the proprietor of the Railroad House. This 
individual, however, wanted but a sackful; 
but when informed that it would be impossible 
to get one head in the sack, the landlord de- 
sired to see the load. His report soon drew 
around the wagon a number of eastern men, 
and in fifteen minutes the load was disposed 
of at a cent and a half per pound over the 


market price, and every head was sent to the 
States as specimens of Colorado’s productions. 
The load weighed over 1,700 pounds, making 
an average for the thirty-nine heads of forty- 
six pounds each,’ ” 

Indian Corn in England, 

It is really a wonderful thing to be able to 
raise Indian Cornin England. The fact that 
a gardener in Lancashire, England, has, dur- 
ing three years past, ripened Indian corn, is 
considered of consequence enough to be 
chronicled in the local prints. He started 
plants in the hot-house and set them in the 
open air, “by the side of the vinery,” when 
| about a foot in hight. They grow there “in 
a little row,” and at latest accounts were from 
nine to eleven feet high, “each bearing its 
flowering plume above, and its tasseled ears 
below. There are two varieties, one yellow 
| and one red.” 
| A Hint to Owners of Fruit Gardens. 
| A benevolent fruit raiser in Worcester, 
| England, was recently much annoyed by little 
| boys who stole his peaches. He one day saw 
a minute marauder go up into one of his trees. 

He was ready for the emergency, for he had 
provided a large stuffed dog which he placed 
at the foot of the tree, and then retired a little 
to watch the effect of his strategy. The little 
boy having filled his stomach and his pockets 
| with fruit, was about to descend, when his 
_affrighted eye rested upon the animal. First 
ihe tried blandishments, viz., whistling, coax- 
|ing. Then he tried the sterner dodges, viz., 
| threatening, scolding. All was thrown away 
/upon the stuffed dog, standing sternly there 
and never moving his stiff tail an inch to the 
‘right or the left. The little boy had never 
'a dog like that; and after a while he under- 
stood that the peach tree must be his dormi- 
tory for the night. The hours dragged wearily 
on. The stuffed dog looked bigger and bigger 
in the dark. There was a plenty of peaches, 
| but where was the little boy to find appetite ? 
In the morning the owner appeared and asked 
the little boy how he happened to be in the 
tree. Alas! not in the least regenerated by 
his sufferings, he answered that he had been 
chased by the dog, and had ascended for safety ! 
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What must have been the emotions of wrath, 

mortification, and legs’ ache which agitated 

that boy when he discovered the game which 

had been played upon his juvenile credulity ! 
The Groves of Morocco, 

The Garden says: ‘The groves of rose 
trees and the flower farms of Morocco are | 
said by a recent traveler to exceed in extent | 
and value those of Damascus, or even of those 
of the Valley of Mexico. The general cli- 
mate of the country is very favorable to this | 
kind of culture. Swept alternately by the 
breezes of the Atlantic and the Mediterra- 
nean, and tempered by the snows of the Atlas | 
ranges, the degree of heat in Morocco is much 
lower than in Algeria, while the soil is exceed- | 
ingly fertile. To the date palm and to orange 
and lemon trees the climate seems to be espe- 
cially suited, the dates of Tafilat having been 
famous even from Roman times. The orange 
plantations are of great extent in various parts 
of the country, while olives and almonds are 


also staples exported in large quantities. See- 


ing that this fertile land, lying within five | 


days’ steam of London, produces so much 
vegetable wealth under the most barbarous 
cultivation, it appears extraordinary that 
European enterprise does not, in such a cli- 
mate, seek profitable employment for its over- 
abundant capital in its application to the 
development of such vast resources, so close 
at hand, instead of going so far afield as Aus- 
tralia or America.” 
Peas Three Thousand Years Old. 

In the course of late explorations in the 
ancient ruins of Egypt, General Anderson, an | 
English traveler, found, inclosed in a sarcopha- 
gus beside a mummy, a few dry peas, which | 
he preserved carefully, and, on his return to 
Great Britain, planted in the rich soil of the 
Island of Guernsey. The seeds germinated, 
and soon two little plants appeared, from 
which, at maturity, sufficient peas were gath- | 
ered to plant quite a large tract of ground in | 
the following season. 

Some of the plants thus raised have attained | 
a height of over six feet, and have been loaded 
with blossoms of exquisite odor, and of a deli- | 
cate rose tint. The peculiar feature of the | 
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growth is the stem, which is small near the 
root, but increases greatly in size as it ascends, 
requiring a support to sustain it upright. The 


| pods, instead of being distributed around all 
| portions of the stem, as in the ordinary plant, 


are grouped about the upper extremity. 

The vegetable, it is said, belongs to the 
ordinary garden variety ; but from its present- 
ing the very distinctive differences above noted, 
it seems worthy of close botanical examination. 
The peas are of remarkably fine flavor, excel- 
ling in delicacy those of the choicest known 
varieties.—Scientific American. 

Victoria’s Gardens, 

Colonel Forney writes to the Philadelphia 
Press: “The royal gardens near Frogmore 
are thirty acres in extent, and inclosed within 
a wall twelve feet in height. It is a magnifi- 
eent spot, with its grand collection of plants 
and flowers. There are two splendid apart- 
ments for the use of the queen, out of which 
she proceeds to the conservatories, which cover 
a total range of glass of 920 feet. There is a 
vinery 102 feet long, two peach-houses 56 feet 
long, and pits for forcing melons, cucumbers, 
and asparagus, heated with hot water. These 
gardens are considered to be the completest 
of any on earth, and are surrounded with 


| 1,800 acres of magnificent scenery, and stocked 


with several thousand fallow deer. ‘ Yonder,’ 
said our guide, ‘is the Long Walk, nearly 
three miles in extent, shaded all the way bya 


|double row of ancient elms—a delightful 
| promenade. 


It was planted in the year 1860, 


/and among its other advantages is a saline 


spring, of great effect in chronic diseases. In 
the south-eastern direction you will perceive a 
lodge, which was for a long time the residence 
of George IV. It was taken down by com- 
mand of that king, with the exception of the 
gothic dining-hall, where at present occasional 
royal fetes are held. At the back of the 
lodge you will see a large building called 
Cumberland Lodge, formerly the seat of 
William, Duke of Cumberland, uncle to 
George IV. The queen’s hunters are kept 
in the adjoining premises. Near Cumberland 
Lodge are the schools, finished in 1845 by the 
queen, for the education of the children of the 
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employees on the royal domain. There, on 
the other side of Cumberland Lodge, is the 


broad approach to the celebrated lake called | 


Virginia Water, of which you have heard so 
much, surrounded by a succession of delight- 
ful views, increased by artificial aid. It is 


about seven miles in circumference, one mile 
and a half in length, and in width one-third 
of a mile, and is one of the largest artificial 
sheets of water in England.” 


Violet Flowers, 

Flowers of a violet color when exposed to 
the fumes of a cigar assume a green tint, all 
the more decided in proportion to their ori- 
ginal brightness. This is well exemplified in 
the case of the violet Thlaspi, or I beris wm- 


matronalis. 


ammonia of the tobacco. Starting from this 


point the Italian Professor, L. Gabba, has— | 


as we learn from The Journal of the French 
Central Society of Horticulture—made a series 
of experiments in order to determine the 
effect of ammonia on the colors of various 
plants. Pouring a little ammonia into a plate, 


and placing a funnel over it, the professor 


inserts the flower in the tube of the latter. 
In this way blue, violet, and purple flowers 
become of a fine green color; deep carmine- 
colored flowers, such as pinks, become black ; 
white blossoms yellow, and so on; but the 
most curious effects are produced on parti- 
colored flowers, such as red and white, when 
the former color is changed to green and the 
latter becomes yellow. Another remarkable 
example was that of the Fuchsias with white 
and red flowers, which became yellow, blue, 
and green. When the colors have been thus 
changed, if the blossom be dipped in pure 
water it will retain the artificial color for 
several hours, and will afterward return gradu- 
ally to its natural tint. Another curious ob- 
servation of Prof. Gabba is that Asters, which 
are naturally without scent, acquire an aro- 
matic odor under the influence of ammonia. 
The same flowers of a violet color become red 
when sprinkled with water containing nitric 
acid; and if inclosed in a wooden box, and 
exposed to the action of hydrochloric acid gas, 








| to be the most powerful known sudorific. 
| is stated that the medicine therefrom is effect- 


| was held in October, at Munich. 





| will in six hours become of ‘a fine carmine 


color, which they will preserve if first dried in 
a dark place and kept dry in the shade. 


To Make a Salad Worthy of «a Man of Taste, 
Two boiled Potatoes, strained through kitchen sieve, 
Softness and smoothness to the salad give ; 

Of mordant mustard take a single spoon,— 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon,— 
Yet deem it not, thou Man of taste, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And twice with vinegar—procured from town ! 
True taste requires it, and your Poet begs, 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs ; 
Let Onions, atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 
And, lastly, in the flavored compound toss, 

A magic spoonfal of Anchovy Sauce, 

Oh, great and glorious ! Oh, herbaceous meat ! 
*T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat ; 
Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul, 


2 | And dip his finger in the Salad bowl. 
bellatia, and of the Julienne, or Hesperis | 


The alteration is due to the | 


—Ascribed to the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
A New Plant, 


The Jaborandi is the name of a Brazilian 
plant, which, it is said, has lately been found 
It 


ive against even rabies. 


A Fungus Exhibition, 

A very curious exhibition, no less an one 
than that of specimens of fungoid growth, 
It proved 
a great success. Although open but eight 
days, yet over 40,000 persons visited it. 

Vegetation in the Frigid Regions. 

Mr. Adolphe Ermen, when in Siberia, only 
eighty-four miles from the arctic circle, found 
not only the larch, pine, and birch fine and 
vigorous, but also turnips, blackberries, roses 
and some garden vegetables fine and vigorous. 

T. C. Maxwell & Brothers. 

The advertisement of T. C. Maxwell & 
Brothers, Geneva, N. Y., appears in our col- 
umns, and deserves attention. They are reli- 
able men, and have a large stock of the best 
of Trees, Plants, ete. It will pay you to 
correspond with them. 

Wanted, 

The address of every florist, gardener, or 
owner of a greenhouse in the United States. 
Would be pleased to have any one favor us 
with their cards, or list of names, to whom we 


can send specimen copies of Tue Horticut- 
TURIST. 








FLORAL DESIGN FOR ROOM DECORATION. 
[ Welbia Regia. | 





